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He who would go heavenward, or go Christ-ward, 
cannot go with the crowd ; for the crowd is not going 
in that direction. And this is one of the sorest trials 
of the Christian life. It separates the Christian dis- 
ciple from many a companionship which would other- 
wise be delightful to him. But the choice must be 
made between conformity to the world and consecra- 
tion to Christ. 


“Nothing not good jg wanted,” was one of the. 


maxims of an eminent English teacher. And that 
is a safe maxim for one in any sphere of life. Its 
application would rule out a great many of the follies 
and trifles in speech and action, which are counted 
admissible even though they are not deemed admira- 
ble. There is no room in this world for anything 
that is worthless. “Nothing not good is wanted ” 


by one who aspires to be at his best and to do as well 
as he can do. 





He who is willing to be judged by a low standard 
will never reach high attainment. And he who seeks 


to be judged only by high standards has so far made 
high attainment already. To some writers, or doers 


‘| by which that approval is measured. If one recognizes 


in avy sphere, nothing is more welcome or more 
valued than just and kindly criticism, however exact- 
ing it may be; while to others, the possibility of 
criticism being just, or kindly, or beneficial, is an 
inconceivable idea. The former recognize that they 
have made no attainment reaching to their present 
ideals; the latter do not recognize any ideals beyond 
their present attainment. “ Will you kindly pardon 
me,” wrote an author to an editor recently, “ for 
troubling you after two rejections? I have but one 
excuse,—when we know that we are judged by a high 
standard, we are the more anxious to win approval.” 
To some writers, as well as to doers in any sphere of 
life, “ approval ” is all-sufficient. To others, “ ap- 
proval ” is of small value apart from the “ standard ” 


the fact that disapproval by a high standard may be 
of more value to him than approval by a low standard, 
he has already made that high standard his own, and 
is therefore in a fair way to win high approval. 


The consequences of a single sin are frequently so 
far-reaching and damaging in their character that 
our whole subsequent life will be affected by it. 

epentance on our part, and forgiveness on God’s, 
may not entirely bring back the old status; for, 
while the guilt of sin and the eternal punishment of 
sin have been remitted, yet lovely innocence has 
vanished, and the temporal sufferings, coming in a 
long train in consequence of sin, will have to be 
borne. The wound is healed ; the life-long and dis- 
figuring scar remains. Many an old man finds his 
days to be still embittered by those things that have 
persistently followed in the trail of the sins of his 
youth. David lost tremendously in self-respect, in 
tranquillity, in reputation, in parental influence, in a 
kingly power to elevate his people to good, through 
his single sin; and some of these consequences fol- 
lowed him, and brought him trouble after trouble, up 
to the day of his death. So, then, it does not pay to sin. 
Though remission of sin, and of eternal punishment, 
are possible when true repentance is possible, yet, 
even where the soul is again at perfect peace with 
God, the still remaining outer consequences may 
follow us as closely as our shadow to the very grave. 


There are zealous advocates of the theater, who 
insist that the theater and the pulpit are fairly co- 
working agencies in the moral training of the com- 
munity. They claim, with a good show of truth, that 
there are both moral and immoral persons in the min- 
isterial and in the theatrical profession, and they urge 
that neither profession should be approved or com- 
demned because of the conduct of a few of its mem- 
bers. So far they are right. The main question 
should be, Do we, or do we not, expect a high moral 
standard in a representative member of this profession, 
because of his being in this profession? - And as a 
matter of fact, in response to this question, as applied 
to the theater and the pulpit, we find that a few excep- 
tional cases of eminent actors or actresses, with a nota- 
bly good moral record, are pointed to triumphantly 
by the advocates of the theater, as a proof that pure 
living is possible in that profession; while, by the 
same persons, a few exceptional cases of eminent 
clergymen with a notably bad moral record, are 





that profession. In other words, instead of pointing 
to the profession as a whole, and saying, “ Look at its 
high average standard, and at its obvious elevating 
tendency!” theexceptions in both cases are pointed 
to with the implied assertion, “ You see there has been 
an actor, or actress, with a good moral character, and 
there has been a clergyman who lacked it.” A note- 
worthy illustration of the recognized public sentiment 
on this point is given in a recent cable despatch of the 
Associated Press, from London, reporting a famous, 
or infamous, divorce trial in that metropolis. A 
society lady entered the theatrical profession not long 
ago. It was soon found that, while she appeared 
attractively in a new “character,” she had quite lost 
her old one. Thereupon her husband sued his wife’s 
“manager,” a Mr. Leslie, for damages through the 
wife’s utter loss of a wife’s character. The cable 
despatch says, sententiously: “Mr. Lockwood, the 
famous advocate, urged, in Leslie’s defense, that hus- 
bands allowing their wives to join the stage must 
expect the consequences.” In short, the formal plea 
before a court of justice is, that a woman who “joins 
the stage” must not be expected to retain wifely 
moralities! Imagine such an argument as that in the 
case of a wife’s joining the church! Surely, “their 
rock is not as our rock, even our enemies themselves 
being judges.” 





“CAN’T YOU TALK?” 


Most people have seen the clever picture which 
represents a child peering intently into the face of 
an intelligent dog-playmate, and asking earnestly the 
question, “Can’t you talk?” The dog seemed to 
know so much that his perpetual silence rather 
bothered his little friend, who at length went to head- 
quarters in search of the reason. Increasing years 
tell the children that some animals can talk very 
well, within the limits of their powers; and that 
some men and women, and boys and girls, are bad 
talkers in every sense of the word. 

Professor Mahaffy, in his entertaining little book 
on “ The Principles of the Art of Conversation,” urges 
that talking is the one art which everybody must 
employ, because it is the nearest, the cheapest, the 
most obvious, the most used, and, indeed, the one 
absolutely essential to daily life. Yet, he says, its 
principles are little cared forSits application is ran- 
dom and slovenly, and therefore its service greatly 
minimized. Indeed, the child’s query might not 
improperly be addressed to many outside the dog 
circle, who have never given a thought to their 
accomplishments in the conversational line. Suppose 
any one of us were asked, all of a sudden, in the 
fullest sense of the words, “Can you talk?” Would 
it be absolutely certain that an affirmative could 
readily and securely be given in reply? We utter 
words, we frame sentences, perhaps we are “great 
talkers »” but do we have or exert the power of 
using, as best we may, that daily and hourly and 
momentary gift of God which is one of the greatest 
blessings he has vouchsafed to man ? 

To begin with, this English language of ours is 
worth treating well for its own sake. It is a machine 
so vast and so useful, so simple in essentials, and so 
complicated in details, that it deserves and demands 





pointed to as a proof that impure living is possible in 





daily study. It is the oldest modern language,—= 
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the first to reach a respectable, position after the 
decline of Greck, Latin, and Hebrew. The Anglo- 
Saxons came to England in 449; by 675 they had | 
begun to write books; and in 875 they could render 
the Gospel of St. John in noble and clear idiomatic 
English. Since that time the tongue of Alfred, 
Wyclif, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Burke, Web- 
ster, Scott, and Hawthorne has overspread the world, 
and still it grows and gains. It is spoken by two of 
the five great nations of 1889; one of those nations 
is the colonial power of the world, and the other is 
rising in its total of population faster than any other 
civilized country. The vocabulary of English, based 
on Anglo-Saxon, and educated and developed by 
Latin, is now enriched by accumulations from almost 
every tongue of the globe, ancient and modern. Its 
vocabulary has grown to 100,000 words, to 110,000, 
to 140,000; and now the new Century dictionary 
talks of 200,000; while the great dictionary of the 
London Philological Society devotes eighteen folio 
columns, densely printed, to the meanings and uses 
of the two-letter word “by.” Is such a language to 
be mastered, or even used, at haphazard, by those 
Who claim to be able to talk? Is not constant study 
a duty, especially when we consider that English, 
more than any other tongue, is unceasingly enlarged 
and altered by the new words born of invention and 
discovery? 

A “good talker,’—what is he? A fair answer 
must be a rather long one. He is one who strives to 
use good grammar, avoiding provincial mispronuncia- 
tions and slovenly utterance; who constantly turns 
to the dictionary when in doubt as to a meaning or a 
pronunciation ; who remembers that the art of daily 
speech, as well as of the most elaborate oratory, is 
that of “ efficient communication by language;” and 
who is constantly aware that the laws of grammar 
and rhetoric, and the say-so of the dictionaries, are 
subject to slow but constant change, because of the 
changing use of the best writers and speakers. To 
him language is no graveyard of words, each in- 
seribed with an infallible and changeless name and 
characterization, but a living multiform force of 
greatest power and noblest beauty. So thinking, can 
any of us say with absolute certainty that we are 
good talkers? After all our efforts, it would be well 
to “let another praise” us; for only by constant 
alertness can we strive to excel, and to use to its 
best advantage the “silvern speech” or the “ golden 
mouth.” A very little care will instantly improve 
and strengthen our talk; and a little more care will 
double its efficiency. 

But there is a connection between the morals of 
speech and its intellectual excellence. A righteous 
use of language is likely to benefit even from the 
earthly standpoint. Once in a while a debased 
wretch like Rousseau may spread his own vices 
before the world in felicitous style, while a modern 
saint may pour fortn bis heart to God in bad gram- 
mar and rough rhetoric. But the talk of a good 
man—even his “righteous indignation”—has a great 
start toward literary excellence because of its sin- 
cerity, integrity, and geep sense of spiritual reponsi- 
bility. Such a man remembers the Old Testament 
and the New Testament words about speech and the 
tongue, and he is therefore stronger, both negatively 
and positively. His language is a thing he expects 
to be judged for; it is to him the direct and valuable 
means of exerting spiritual influence. On the earthly 
Side, it is a beautiful machine, to be brought to, and 
kept in, a high state of efficiency. On the ethical or 
divine side, we may properly remember that, the more 
correctly we speak, the more confidently fluent our 
utterance is likely to be; and the more fluent, the 
more effective. There is a long range from the 
Indian’s “ugh” to Milton’s speech for the liberty of 
the press; let us not fall back to the former when 
we can move toward the latter. The noblest Eng- 
lish prose of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
was noble in large part because it was ethical; and 

ulpit oratory is to-day above political because Phillips 





Brooks and Canon Liddon, Dr. William M. Taylor 
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and Bishop Foss, Archdeacon Farrar and John Hall, 
Dr. Joseph A. Seiss and Dr. George Dana Boardman, 
have so well learned from St. Paul how to send burn- 
ing words straight from the soul. , The simplest and 
commonest uttérance of the street may become noble 
when it is spoken for God,—or, on the other hand, 
when it is kept within bounds for love of Christ; for 
the art of wise reserve makes the art of wise utterance 
doubly effective, 

Bat aside from good English in the technical sense, 
or even in the highest moral view, there is a middle- 
class of speech which we can make unattractive or 
lovely, as we will. To know, in the commonplaces 
of daily work and walk, when to say nothing, and 
when to say something, is a very important element 
in the art of talk. There are those whose words 
would be greatly benefited by a frequent reversion 
to the dog’s condition of dumbness. Dumbness would 
be preferable to chatter about the disagreeable 
weather, the fluctuations of the chatterer’s health, 
the peculiarities of his neighbors, the misfortunes of 
the recklessly improvident, the enmities and jealousies 
of the community, the tale-bearings of sewing-society 
or counting-house. But speech is welcome when the 
speaker bestows just praise upon one who needs it ; 
when he repeats to minister, teacher, merchant, or 
“tired mother,” some pleasant compliment of the 
listener which has come to his ears ; or when he other- 
wise makes the world a little more agreeable for the 
hearer’s living in it that day. The first kind of talk 
is gabble, the second is gold. Not that mere puffery 
or flattery is wanted—the good talker can denounce 
as unsparingly as St. Peter or St. Paul, when he is 
bound to; but he must know, in his speech, when td 
do what he ought to do, and when to leave undone 
what he ouglit not to do. 

Is all this merely axiomatic? Then let another 
point be looked at. There are persons—it may be 
they are “ educated ” in a way—who cannot answer 
in the affirmative the question which the child put 
to the dog (although they think they can), because 
they have never really learned the meaning of words, 
or how they sound from their own lips. They cannot 
properly say what they want to say, but afterwards 
are greatly surprised that they have been “ misunder- 
stood.” They say the right thing—or the wrong 
thing, it may be—in the wrong way. They do not 
know that their “honest brusqueness” is imperti- 
nence, their “ frankness” intrusion, their blunt self- 
made investigation a charge of dishonesty, their denial 
a contemptuous fling at their friend’s regard for the 
ninth commandment. A young man may uninten- 
tionally affront and deeply hurt his elder and better, 
simply because the young man cannot talk, and there- 
fore does not know that he is practically charging a 
venerable and beloved soul with laziness, selfishness, 
or untruthfulness. A brisk-tongued woman may 
inflict an incurable wound on a hearer by presenting 
a harmless request in a harmful way. A volunteered 
observation by one who has no right to make it may 
wound and rankle for years. A dozen illustrative 
stories will occur to the reader’s mind at once; it is 
enough to say that we “ can’t talk” unless we know 
what we ought to say, what we mean to say, what we 
do say, and to whom we say it.. If, indeed, all these 
points are duly considered by us, then, of course, we 
are not responsible for the results of a misunderstand- 
ing of our words; but otherwise we are responsible. 
Unless a speaker is clear, his “ communication by 
language ” is not “ efficient,” and therefore he fails 
as far as the particular hearer is concerned. The 
hearer has no right to lie in ambush for a chance’to 
be hurt; neither has the speaker a right to let his 
arrows fly at random, perhaps piercing to the 
very heart. 

Let us then, in our endeavor to prove that we can 
talk, not say the wrong thing in felicitous English, 
nor the right thing in infelicitous phrase. Let us 
avoid mere talk, like that of the minister in Emily 
Huntington Miller’s story, who “ didn’t say anything, 
only preached.” ‘Tyue talk adds something, however 


‘talk on the Revised Version of the New Testament? 


of the world. It distinctly and directly helps the 
development of speaker and of hearer ; and all should 
bear in mind that life without development is stagna- 
tion or retrogression of mind and soul—Laodicean- 
ism, or hellward progress. Good talk is cheery, or, 
at any fate, optimistic; it trusts in God and fries to 
help man; it observes the etiquette of street and 
home; and it has in mind the age, the religious faith, 
the political opinions, and the life work of the person 
addressed. It tends upward, rather than downward. 
In a single phrase, it seeks to be worthy of the im- 
mediate presence of the unseen Saviour. 

“How much mud and mire,” says Hawthorne, 
“how many slippery footsteps, and perchance heavy 
tumbles, might be avoided, if we could tread but six 
inches above the crust of this world! Physically, 
we cannot do this; our bodies cannot; but it seems 
to me that our hearts and minds may keep themselves 
above moral mud-puddles.” And so it ought to be 
in our talk. If we cannot rise to the inspired idea 
of the sanctity of the office of a single word, at least 
we ought, so far as our hearts and minds are reflected 
in our language, and so far as that language affects 
the hearts and minds of others, to keep above the 
“ mud-puddles” of this world. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There is a good side, as well as a bad side, to that spirit 
of conservatism which prompts to the holding on to a 
tolerably good thing which has stood the test of long 
years of trial, instead of giving it up promptly in ex- 
change for a new thing which promises to be a decided 
improvement on the old one. Itis pleasant to know that 
while confidence is given only with caution, it will be 
withdrawn only for some good reason. As it is with 
men, so it is with books. A good book wins confidence 
slowly, and holds it strongly. The English translation 
of the New Testament, which is commonly known as the 
King James’s Version, or the Authorized Version, has 
the confidence of the English-speaking world to such an 
extent that the Revised Version cannot at once displace 
it, even though the superiority of the latter is showing 
itself more and more by the test of trial. A Canada cor- 
respondent has a word to say on this subject, as follows: 

Can you find space in your Notes on Open Letters for some 
Has not 
the time some for children and teachers to read the lessons and 
memorize the golden text in the Revised Version. Somescholars 
believe that the Revised Version is not so good as it should have 
been; but every one, I think, who makes a practice of reading 
critically the Greek New Testament, considers the Revised Ver- 
sion much preferable to the Authorized Version. I notice that 
you, and other writers in your paper, quote from the Revised 
Version. 

It is true that the Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
as well as many 4 contributor to the pages of his paper, 
makes use of the Revised Version because of its greater 
accuracy. It is also true that, at many a point, fidelity 
to truth demands the rejection of the old version | 
and the substitution of the Authorized Version. Yet, 
as has been said, it takes time to secure the accept- 
ance of a better thing in lieu of a good one; and the 
necessary time is now passing. An article on this sub- 
ject, from the pen of the Rev. John Alfred Faulkner, 
given on another page, is a timely contribution to the 
discussion of this important theme. Meanwhile there 
‘are those who-will use the Revised Version at once, 
and there are others who will not use it just yet. 


The question of Sunday-school management in a given 
instance involvés the question of the ecclesiastical rela« 
tions of the: particular Sunday-school under considera 
tion. In some of the principal religious denominations 
thé management of the Sunday-school by the local church 
authorities is specifically provided for by ecclesiastical 
law. In other denominations there is no one rule for 
all cases alike. Yet a proper recognition of the Sunday- 
school as the teaching agency 6f the church, carries with 
it a recognition of the principle that the immediate gov- 
erning agency of the local church has the responsibility 
for the management of the Sunday-school of that church. 
One of the important items of Sunday-school manages 
ment is the election of officers, A Baptist worker in 
Nebraska wants light upon this subject. He says: 

There is perhaps no question in connection with Sunday- 
school work so uiisettled as the method of electing officers. By 
whom should they be elected? By the ehurch to which the 
school belongs? Or by the Sunday-school itself? Or by some 





little, to the intellectual or spiritual accumulations 


combination of the two? If by the church, then should those 
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members of the church who are not members of the Sunday- 
school, and who show no interest in its work, be permitted (as 
is possible) to declare who the officers of the school shall be? 
If by the school, should the children and non-church-members, 
as is likewise possible, and often occurs, elect the officers in 
opposition to the wish of that part of the church which is inter- 
ested in the school? I have given the matter much thought, 
and have a plan of my own; but I am anxious to know the 
opinion of others,—if you think the subject worthy of notice. 

Every church ought to have its Sunday-school, as 
surely as it has its pulpit. And the oversight of its Sun- 
day-school is quite as ifaportant to a church as the over- 
sight of its pulpit. The responsibility for both pulpit 
and Sunday-school rests on the church, and it ought to 
rest there. Just how a local church is to discharge its 
responsibility is a question of expediency. The super- 
intendent of a Sunday-school ought to receive his au- 
thority from the church ; yet a church may quite properly, 
as it often does, delegate to the teachers in the Sunday- 
school the designation or choice of a superintendent, 
subject to the approval of the church. The teachers also 
ought to count themselves subject to the local church ; 
although it is quite proper, as it is quite customary, for 
the church to delegate to the superintendent, or to the 
board of Sunday-school officers, the selection of teachers. 
In no case, however, would it seem wise to give to the 
mass of scholars a voice in the selection of the officers of 
the Sunday-school. 








BEYOND. 
BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 


Round about me, busy crickets weave their threads of music 
through 
Tangled woof of sun-bleached meadow, seeded thick with 
early dew. 
All the fields are summer-freighted, 
All the air is music-rife; 
And the robin’s song is weighted 
With the burden, “ This is life!” 
Still a-past the sun and shadow, past the nodding barley blonde, 
Gaze I, longing, to the silence of the misty hills beyond,— 
To the dim and distant azure, veiling soft the hills beyond. 


Even so when life is fairest, and the busy spirits thread 
Through the tangled world-ways, eager pressing toward the 
goal ahead, : 
Even when the air is throbbing 
Joyously, and notes of strife 
Are too faint for to be robbing 
Music of melodious life,— 
Even then my heart is fastened, by a strange and subtle bond, 
To the silence of the mystic, heaven-shroudef héights beyond, 
To the dim peace that is brooding o’er the beckoning beyond. 
* Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WHEN WILL THE REVISED VERSION 
BE ACCEPTED? 


A LESSON FROM HISTORY. 


BY THE REV. JOHN ALFRED FAULKNER. 


Those who are impatient over the tardy reception 
given by the people to the Revised Version, its slow 
acceptance by the Church in public worship, and even 
the bitterness and wrath which it has excited in those 
who deem it a sacrilege to thy hands on King James’s 
Bible, will gain calmness and confidence in the memory 
of similar enterprises in the past. Let us look back to 
see how it has fared with the Revised Versions of history. 

The first important attempt to give a better and purer 
text and translation of Scripture to the people was that 
made by the Latin Father Jerome, who a. to revise 
the old Latin Version, called the Itala, in 382, during 
his second residence in Rome, and finished it in his 
retreat in Bethlehem, in 405, after twenty years of toil. 
The Itala was a notoriously incomplete, erroneous, and 
rude translation from a corrupt text. It was made from 
an unrevised edition of the Septuagint (Greek transla- 
tion of the Old Testament, two centuries and a half 
before Christ), and was executed in a mechanical and 
ignorant manner. If ever there was need for a Bible 
Revision, there certainly was need when the scholarly 
and devout Jerome, with every needed appliance that 
his age could afford, with a high estimation of the dignity 
and responsibility of his task, took upon him the work 
of giving the Western Church the Bible in a language 
that could be understood, translated, not from the Sep- 
tuagint, but from the best attainable texts of the original 
Hebrew and Greek. The boldness of going back from 
the Septuagint to the Hebrew cannot now be under- 
stood. The Greek Version was that accepted on all 
hands. , Was it notinspired? Did not the holy apostles 
use it in their assemblies, quote from it in their epistles, 
and from it refute the gainsayer and establish the 


prophecies of the Christian faith? Was it not thus 
made a part of the new covenant? It took.a courage 
and conscientiousness of no mean order, therefore, for 
Jerome to appeal from the Septuagint to the original. 

When his translation, commonly known as the Vul- 
gate, appeared, what was its reception? All the learned 
men of the time recognized it immediately as a purer 
and exacter version than the coarse and corrupt Itala. 
The Vulgate was indeed made with rare thoroughness 
and ability, with wonderful fidelity to the original, and 
singular freedom, gracefulness, and purity of style. It 
has held a lofty place from that time to the present, is 
yet the official version of the Latin Church, and has 
received the compliment of anticipating many of the 
improvements of the Anglo-American revisers, But on 
the head of Jerome, for such a work as this, were heaped 
innumerable reproaches. He was abused as a forger, a 
sacrilegious person, and a falsifier. of Scripture. Every 
change from the received text was looked upon as an 
unwarranted alteration, and the attempt to give a bejter 
text as a presumptuous and high-handed undertaking. 
But especially when he dared to go behind the transla- 
tion of the Seventy, his proceeding was most impious! 
Did he pretend to know more than the inspired men 
who made that translation, and the inspired apostles 
who followed it? Even his friend, the great Augustine, 
was scandalized by such freedom as this. “I beseech 
you not to devote your labor,” says the African bishop 
to Jerome (Ep. 28), ‘“‘to the work of translating into 
Latin the sacred canonical books, unless you follow the 
method in which you have translated Job; namely, with 
the addition of notes, to let it be plainly seen what dif- 
ferences there are between this version of yours and that 
of the Seventy, whose authority is worthy of highest 
esteem ;” and he goes on to give reasons why no version 
could possibly be so good as that of the Seventy. The 
popular prejudice, strong enough to carry away Augus- 
tine, accused Jerome of disturbing the repose of the 
Church, and shaking the foundations of faith,—the 
charges which the clamors of ignorance and superstition 
have repeated in our own age against the successors of 
Jerome in Bible translation. Jerome himself kept on 
his way in serene indifference to these outcries; though 
when he did refer to them, his words were cruel in their 
bitterness and sarcastic contempt. -Very slowly did the 
better version of Jerome win its way. Gradually it came 
into use; but not till two centuries had passed away was 
it adopted over a large territory. In the sixth century 
its use was universal among scholars, except in Africa. 
In the seventh century, traces of the Old Version grew 
rare. The latter was not authoritatively displaced, and 
the New Version made its way on its own merits, helped 
by the quasi-sanction of the Bishop of Rome, but without 
any direct ecclesiastical authority.’ 

The most celebrated translation of the Bible after 
Jerome’s was that made by Martin Luther, assisted by 
Bugenhagen, Melancthon, and two or three other divines, 
1522-45. It was the fortune of this translation to appear 
in connection with the great religious upheaval then 
going forward throughout Germany,—the revolt which 
Luther was leading so bravely and successfully against 
the Church of Rome. This made the reception of 
Luther’s Bible much more cordial than has ever been 
given to any other version. It was “ greedily and thank- 
fully pounced upon,” to use the expressive words of 
Késtlin, by thousands all over Germany, who were glad 
to learn for themselves whether the new doctrines were 
scriptural or not. “ Luther’s New Testament was mul- 
tiplied by printers in,\a most wonderful degree,” says 
Cochlaeus, one of the most violent of Luther’s contem- 
porary opponents, “so that even shoemakers and women, 
and every and any lay person acquainted with German 
type, read it greedily as the fountain of all truth, and by 
repeatedly reading it impressed it on their memory.” 
Luther did for Germany what Jerome did for the Latin 
Church of his time,—gave to her as accurate a version as 
was then possible from the best original texts, in a pure 
and living vernacular. And, owing to the fact that the 
reformer’s work appeared at the time of the revival of 
learning, of the revival of religion, and of the shaking 
off the shackles of Rome, it was received with remark- 
able cordiality and avidity, But what has been the fate 
of efforts to supersede it? Have they succeeded? 

If there was need of revising King James’s version, 
made by more and better scholars, who had reaped the 
result of the labors of Beza and Stephens on the text of the 
New Testament, there has been much more need of revis- 
ing Luther’s Bible, which followed the text of Erasmus 
and other imperfect aids. So great has been the advance 





1] refer the reader especially to the long and learned article by 
Canon Westcott on the Vulgate in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, IV., 





of biblical learning since the Reformation, and so far short 
does Luther’s Bible come from representing what is now 
known to be the words and the sense of the sacred 
writers, that repeated efforts have been made to give a 
better Bible to the German people. The saintly Bengel 
undertook this work, as also did Michaelis, and other 
men whose names are not so well known to the world; 
and finally the great scholars, De Wette and Augusti, 
prepared together a translation infinitely superior to the 
old. But these versions have not only not displaced 
Luther’s, either in the churches or in the homes of the 
people,—they have not affected in the slightest degree 
the popular reverence for it, or made an appreciable 
break in its hold upon the German race, Nor is it 
likely that the revision of Luther’s Bible, now being 
slowly made by the best scholars in Germany, will for 
generations to come supplant the grand old Bible which 
fixed the modern German language, created the modern 
German literature, and has been associated with all the 
intellectual achievements of the German people, 

The Authorized English Version of 1611 made a hard 
struggle for a foothold, but every inch of ground that it 
gained was stoutly contested. It had two rivals already 
in possession of the field,—the Bishop’s Bible of 1568 and 
1572, and the Geneva Bible of 1560. The former had 
possession of the churches; the latter, of the hearts of the 
people. When King James’s revisers published their new 
version, it was received with tardy praise. The Bishop’s 
Bible still remained in the churches, and, as late as 1621, 
Andrews took his texts from it in preaching before the 
king. Between 1611 and 1617 thirteen reprints of the 
Geneva Version were issued, which shows how little 
the publication of the Revised Version affected its cir- 
culation. The Puritans would have nothing to do with 
anything which bore the hated name of James; and it 
was the Genevan Bible which the soldiers of Fairfax and 
Cromwell carried with them into battle. Some have 
gone so far as to say that, had the revolution under 
Cromwell been permanently successful, one of its results 
would have been “the complete eclipse of the version of 
1611 by the Genevan Bible.” Neither did King James’s 
version meet the approval of the learned men of the 
time. Hugh Broughton, who spoke Hebrew as though 
it were his mother-tongue, and who believed that a 
revised version ought to be made, said he “ would rather 
be torn in pieces by wild horses than impose such a ver- 
sion on the poor churches of England.” Gell accused 
the translators of imposing their own dogmas on the 
Word of God. Selden, who praised the new version, 
said it was ‘“‘well enough so long as scholars have to do 
with it, but when it comes among the common people, 
Lord! what gear they make of it!” So strong was the 
feeling against the Bible of 1611 that proposals for 
another revision were brought forward in the Grand 
Committee of Religion in the House of Commons, in 
January, 1656. It was not until fifty years had passed 
away that the Authorized Version came into wide use, 
and not until the reign of Queen Anne (1702) that it 
won for itself undisputed supremacy. 

What, then, is the ]esson of history concerning the 
adoption of revised versions of the Bible? The old 
keeps its hold with marvelous tenacity. The fact of 
manifold errors is not sufficient to overcome the popular 
reverence. The revisers themselves run the gantlet of 
harsh and bitter criticism. The great law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, however, at length vindicates the best. 
That law which enthroned Jerome’s version over the 
Itala, Luther’s over all previous German versions, and 
King James’s over Cranmer’s and the Genevan, will at 
last place the Anglo-American version of 1881 and 1885 
over that made nearly three hundred years ago, in the 
dawn of biblical learning. 

Minooka, Pa. 





WINTER DAYS IN ST. PETERSBURG. 
BY SARA LEE. 


After a monotonous forty-eight hours’ ride from Berlin 
across the frozen steppes of Russia, the Metropolis of the 
North rose from out the swamps which surround her, 
like a mirage of the desert. The domes and spires of 
the city glittered in the winter sunshine as if invoked by 
some magician’s wand, The power of the Russian will, 
which admits no obstacle, has here achieved what was 
well-nigh the impossible, and brought together by an 
enchanted spell all the marvels of Europe and Asia, and, 
uniting them into one, has called the product St. Peters- 
burg. When Peter the Great, desirous of giving a 
European capital to his kingdom, laid the foundation 
of the city on the marshy islands of the Neva, in land not 
fully conquered, and remote from the center of Russian 
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thasses rest, could not have foreseen the marvelous city 
that has arisen so rapidly. 

The youngest capital in Europe, it is by far the most 
gorgeous and magnificent. The east and the west seem 
to unite. The briiiiant colors on roof and dome and 
column, that are so characteristic of Oriental countries, 
afé combined with the more solid magnificence of the 
Western world; and the result is striking. Every build- 
ing is on the most splendid scale; and the “lungs of 
the city,” as some writer calls them, are everywhere,— 
latge open squares, surrounded by magnificent marble 
buildings, opening upon these ornamented parks, 

The city is built on both sides of the Neva, and two 
permanent bridges unite the two banks, There are 
humérous other bridges, which run from bank to bank, 
and from the mainland to the islands of the river,—on 
one of which is the grim old fortress of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, the Bastile of Russia; but these rest on boats, 
and are removed during the time the river is frozen 
over, which is from October to May. During that 
time everything, and almost everybody, goes on runners, 
and this, partly, gives the city its beautiful and unique 
appearance. Broad avenues for sledging, bordered with 
électric lights arranged in fantastic designs, are made 
up and down the middle of the river, when the ice is 
from three to four feet thick. The brilliant reflection on 
the frozen snow, the gay costumes of the sledgers, 
and the tinkling of the bells, make up a kaleidoscopic 
panorama. 

The bulk of the city, including the finest streets, 

handsomest shops, richest bazaars and markets, royal 
palaces, elegant residences and cathedrals, is built on 
the left bank of the river. A granite embankment, bor- 
dered by palaces and splendid residences, runs along 
the Neva, and conn€cts the two stone bridges. In the 
tnidst of the city stands the Admiralty, surrounded by a 
beautifully laid park, in the center of which stands a 
bronze statue of Peter the Great. He is represented on 
horseback, ascending a great rock. From the summit 
of this he points with his hand to the Neva. But the 
Czar Peter needs no memorial here, for the whole city 
is a monument to his memory; and one can but think 
of the inscription in “ London’s pride,” St. Paul’s, to the 
architect, ‘If you desire to see his monument, look 
around you, and behold it,” 
--It was a white world in which we found ourselves 
when we reached St. Petersburg in December. The 
sun does his best to shine; but, as he only rises at 10 
A. M., and sets at 2 P. M., the day is short, and the 
attempt at sunshine is sickly. But the people get as 
inuch out of the five hours’ daylight as possible. They 
throng the streets in a mad rush, everybody seeming to 
think they must get all the benefit of the fresh air; for 
the houses are so shut up. Really, unless you go out, 
you would never know that it was cold, the houses are 
so delightfully heated; and the great winter gardens, 
which are attached to all the better class houses, are 
such fairy lands of beauty that you feel you are in a 
world of perpetual summer. Some one has said, “In 
Russia you see the cold, you 4o not feel it.’ And 
one of the celebrated mots of the Duchesse de Berri, 
when she was shivering with cold in Paris, was, “ Let’s 
go back to Russia and get warm.” 

The upper classes are fine-looking people, and uni- 
forms abound ; indeed, all nationalities seem to congre- 
gate here,—Turks, Armenians, Greeks, and the dwellers 
in Mesopotamia, Every one is wrapped in fur, but there 
is about them all invariably something to denote their 
nationality. The Prospekt Nevsky—Neva Prospect—is 
the principal boulevard; it is lined with shops for every 
conceivable kind and variety of merchandise, and 
crowded with sledges and sleighs of all classes and con- 
ditions, from the rough one-seated affair in which the 
peasant has come to town to the elegant swan-shaped 
gilt and crimson of the noble. Broad sidewalks for 
pedestrians border the street. Beyond this is the sledge- 
drive, where “the passing” is something wonderful to 
look at. One side is perpetually going one way, the other 
coming the other. In the center is the street railway, 
—or tram, as they call it over here in Europe. 

The dress of the peasant is a long sheepskin coat with 
the furry side out, reminding us of our own Western 
hunters; but most of them are so greasy that the color is 
scarcely discernible. They are heirlooms in the family, 
and are handed down from father to son for generations. 
The drivers of the hack-sledges wear long, dark blue 
garments, tied around the waist with a cord, and much 
resemble Catholic priests. 

The Grand Cathedral stands on the Nevsky Prospekt, 
and to it we went while there was enough daylight 
remaining to see it. It is named from the Madonna, 

which stands on a niche above the grand altar, and is 





covered with jewels that have all been votive offerings. 
One of the diamends in her crown, presented by Peter 
the Great, is said to be worth a king’s ransom. As the 
Greek religion does not allow images in the churches, 
except the Madonna, whom they do not regard in that 
light, the worshipers adorn “ Our Lady” with every kind 
of jewelry and splendid drapery, which gives the churches 
the appearance of jewelers’ shops. 

The cathedral more resembles an arsenal than a place 
of worship; for on all sides are hung military trophies 
taken from every nation in Europe. And the great 
marble pile dedicated to Our Lady of Kazan is 
decorated with Turkish standards, French colors in 
shreds and tatters, Marshal Davoust’s baton of office, 
telics of all sorts picked up during the famous retreat 
from Moscow, the keys of surrendered cities, Hamburg, 
Leipsic, and Dresden,—etc., until one falls to examining 
the collection, forgetting the religious character of 
the place. 

The next most important church is the magnificent 
one of St. Isak. The foundation piles on which it stands 
were sunk at a cost of $1,000,000. It is more gorgeous 
than anything I ever imagined. Over the center of the 
building rises a cupola overlaid with gold. On the four 
sides are colonnades of enormous granite monoliths, with 
bronze bases and capitals. Inside, the cornices are over- 
laid with gold, and the columns are of onyx, malachite, 
lapis-lazuli, and porphyry, forty or fifty feet high; and 
the walls are lined with shining, polished marble inter- 
spersed with frescos. 

The small circular temple, or praestol, which forms 
the inner shrine, is a marvel of richness and beauty. It 
was presented to the Empress Catharine by Prince 
Demidof, owner of the malachite mines of Russia; the 
cost was $1,000,000. The steps are porphyry, the floor 
variegated marble, the polish and shimmer of which it 
is impossible to describe; the whole dome is malachite, 
the wall lapis-lazuli; and the whole is splendidly gilded 
with the hundreds of jeweled and golden lamps which 
burn night and day; it shines like the sun. I could but 
think of the ** Celestial Country,” 

“With jasper shine thy bulwarks, with emeralds blaze thy 
streets, / 

The sardius and the topaz unite in thee their rays ; 

Thine ageless walls are bonded with amethyst unpriced.” 
But there the comparison must stop, for one cannot say, 
“The saints build up the fabric and the corner-stone is Christ,” 
while there is the constant contention and the bickering 
between the Greek and Roman churches, 

They were intoning a service in the praestol while we 
were there; and the voices, the most divinely sweet we 
had ever heard, might almost have been angelic strains. 
From the roof of the church, where we ascended by a 
winding spiral staircase, is spread out a most beautiful 
view of the city and the surrounding country. Every- 
where was a sea of ice; but the rays of the sétting sun 
flashed on the frozen snow, and lit up the green and 
gilded cupolas, till you could almost think you gazed 
through golden vistas into heaven. 

But from all the magnificence of the Russian churches 
we turned aside, with a feeling of relief, to the quiet, 
unpretending English chapel, where in our own mother- 
tongué we could worship the God of our fathers, and 
keep an American Sunday. And how hard that is to 
do, only those who have gone “ abroad strange countries 
for tosee”’ can realize. And blessings be on our Church 
of England brethren who have rendered it possible; for 
there is no land or clime in whigh I have been where 
the Lord is not worshiped in his holy temple by repre- 
sentatives of that communion. The Americans may be 
the travelers of the world,—as it is said that we are,—but 
there is no place so out of the way that the English do 
not give us 4 place to worship in; and, as Isay, we thank 
them for it, 


Danville, Ky. 





LONELINESS ON THE BILLOWS. 
BY MRS, GRACE WEBSTER HINSDALE. 


Blessed is he who has overcome the hunger of nature 
to “walk by sight”! Supported by the reality of his 
faith in the nearness and love of his divine Father, he is 
walking alone with God,—feeling no more the old de- 
pendence upon earthly friends and earthly surround- 
ings. Oh, what a deliverance to cast off that thirst for 
human comprehension! How much better it is to be 
rid of that old haste to pour out into human ears the 
wail of our distress in the changes of pilgrim life! Yes; 
giving up the old ways, in which for so many years some 
of us have tried to solace ourselves, is well, and best for us. 

I know how many a soul in the fog and storms of life 
may feel, It is tossing, with an awful sense of loneli- 





ness, on the billows. I do not know it because I have 
been left,-or forgotten, or uncared for, or unprovided with 
comfort through human love as well as the divine; but 
I know it because no interior struggle can be passed 
over into the mind of another so that sympathy can 
touch the inmost part of sorrow. If another soul can 
understand my sin, then it may trace my consciousness 
of the pointing finger of God in my discipline. If an 
other soul can measure my longing for love, it may 
comprehend why God should come so close and clear his 
way to the center of my heart,“in order to satisfy me 
Alas, the Infinite cannot be poured into a narrow, human 
heart, made narrower yet by the things which engross 
and fill it! When God undertakes to make a place for 
himself in us, his work with us may seem like the “ dis+ 
solving” of the old world for the rebuilding of “the 
new heavens and the new earth.” 

Have you never seen a sufferer to whom you have 
said, “I’m sure you do not need all this trial for yours 
self,—it must be for our benefit, that we may watch yout 
patience; it does seem as if you might have been spared 
this last cup”? More than likely that was a soul 
through whom God was planning to reveal himself to 
others,—to those dear ones standing near it, But are 
you yourself overtaken now by a storm more terrible 
than any you have before experienced, so that this last 
trial seems more than you can bear? Well,—you cannot 
endure it alone. How beautiful it is to know that there 
is no such thing as being forsaken of God in the expe- 
rience of a believer! Our Lord’s whisper is breathed, 
through the storm: ‘“‘I am with you, do not fear.” He 
is only leading you farther out into what you call isola- 
tion, But there is where God is; and you will find him 
more clearly revealed, and you will hear all he says, the 
better for the fact that his deep dealings with you 
brought to your ears only his voice. There will surely 
be a place or depth where no one will overhear what you 
say to the Lord, and what he returns to the lonely cry 
out of your trusting heart ! 

Remember, dear reader, I am not saying that delight 
in the fellowship of kindred souls is wrong, or that the 
desire and enjoyment of human sympathy is something 
we ought not to indulge. It is not the sympathy nor 
the tender upholding fellowship of those who understand 
our lives which we need to give up; it is our undue 
dependence upon them, We cannot always have such 
comprehension and such intimate sympathy.. There is 
much in our lives below the touch of any human hand; 
and even if they could reach it, perhaps we could not 
bear the recognition of things we wished to hide. There 
are hours when we almost shrink from the communion 
of friendship! Life’s pleasant things are often laid 
waste, or we become unfitted to enjoy them. Our brains 
are tired, and the thoughts of men have no power to fire 
our minds. 

“ Vainly do we seek to borrow 
From our books surcease of sorrow.” 
Anxieties press upon us which we can acknowledge only 
to Him who has permitted them to invade our peace. 

Is it not well that we should learn to cast ourselves 
tipon the bosom of an infinite love? There we shall 
find the uttermost of recognition and an immeasurable 
sympathy. It is not more than we need, and every other 
dependence will fail us. God, who places us in tender 
surroundings, rejoices in our gladness through their 
ministry. But let us look to it that enjoyment does not 
become dependence; for it is God only who can divide 
the light from the darkness, and he only “divideth the 
waters, even the waves of the Red Sea when they roar,” 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





A CHILD’S STRUGGLE. 
BY NORMAND PATTERSON. 


There is a struggle for victory, and a victory of strug- 
gle. There is a struggle that, failing of achievement, is 
in itself a yet higher and nobler achievement. He who 
accomplishes his purpose with ease may have accom- 
plished less than he who has struggled for that accom- 
plishment and failed. 

Of these inward struggles of the spirit the world knows 
little, And one reason why the world knows so little of 
them is because it is the little people—the children—who 
furnish the greater part of the heroes of those hidden 
wrestlings of the soul, The world does, once in a while, 
recognize the hero in a child who rescues a comrade 
from some bodily peril. But of the struggles within, the 
fierce spiritifal combats for the mastery of right over 
wrong, for the overcoming of difficulties of temperament, 
difficulties in the constitution of mind and df body, 
difficulties of environment,—of these the world keeps 
itself ignorant, and the child knows it and feels it, You 
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all the nobler is its heroism for this isolation, this painful 
loneliness, this cruel banishment of soul. ; 

Let me tell how I once caught a glimpse of a bit of 
this occult heroism. It was in the lamp-light. A little 
white-robed figure darted through my library portiere, 
and after a hug around my neck, and a rain of kisses as 
well, my affectionate boy was kneeling at my lap for his 
bedtime prayer. 

Mild, tractable, obedient, yet ful] of life, spirits, and 
zeal, he was the very incarnation of affection, the very 
home of emotion. He was at once bold and timid, shy 
and familiar, of fine sensibilities, open, talkative, yet 
reticent in all that to his realest self was sacred and 
divine. Never until now, when he was fast approach- 
ing five years of age, had he added a new petition to his 
formal prayer, or been willing, apart from that, to so 
much as mention the name of the Deity. 

It had been one of those days when in child life, as in 
adult life, everything seems to go wrong and to be at 
cross purposes,—or, rather, with grown persons it is 
claimed that “things go wrong,” while with children it is 
the children themselves who are charged with going 
wrong. Before my boy knelt in prayer, I talked to him, 
and asked him whether he wanted to do right, even 
though he sometimes found it hard. He convinced me 
that he did, and I told him that it was so with me often- 
times, and that we had only to ask God to help us if we 
would make the effort. 

Having repeated his “ Now I lay me,” my boy was 
about to rise, when I told him again, in a low voice, 
that God would help him as he would help us all,—for I 
was particular to let him know that I was just as human 
and helpless ashe. ‘Suppose you say, ‘Help me to do 
right,’” Isaid. Hewassilent. I waited a few moments, 
and still there was no response. ' 

*Can’t you just say, ‘ Help me todo right’? ” I asked 
in as sympathetic a tone as J couldcommand. Another 
pause, and still no response. I put my hand on his 
head, toyed with his hair, spoke his name familiarly, 
and—still he was silent. I bent over and brought my 
face nearer to his, and said in a lower tone: “ Can’t you 
pay it?” 

“No,” he answered in a half-stifled voice. 

“Very well,” I continued, “if you can’t, you had better 
rise.” But neither could he rise. 

Putting my hands under his arms, I attempted to lift 
him to his feet; but he clung to my knees, and forced 
his face back again into my lap. This taught me some- 
thing. He had said that he could not, and yet he was 
unwilling to give it up. More than tleat; I had had 
something of, a revelation of the tremendous struggle 
that had been going on in that soul; for in lifting him 
I caught a glimpse of his face. It was flushed to fiery 
redness, and the perspiration stood in beads from his 
forehead to his throat. Was he stubborn? No; for he 
was fighting on my side, and not against me. Was he 
disobedient? No; forhe was working toward the result, 
and for it, as fast as he could. The struggling and fight- 
ing to overcome his natural reticence in spiritual things, 
was at an expenditure of nerve force which, directed in 
some other way, might have gained him the applause of 
the world for singular accomplishment. But how often do 
children hear the world’s “ Well done!” for such a secret 
struggle as this? Indeed, it was evident that the peti- 
tion, “ Help me to do right,” had ascended in burning 
thoughts, if not in formal words; for already God was 
helping him to do right in just this thing. The very 
heat of the fierce struggle was in itself the evidence that 
the prayer was answered even before it was uttered. The 
struggle was the strongest kind of an expression of prayer, 
—and God knew that long before I did. 

Once again I attempted to raise him from my knees, 
and still he clung to them with a life-and-death grip. I 
could feel the waxing heat of his face,—of his whole 
body. I could not but see in him the truest of heroes. 
Yet my heart went out to him in the deepest pity. 
Here was mental distress, heart-anguish, such as few 
men or women experience, or at least do not experience 
without the world’s touch of sympathy. But for a child! 

I bent my head again to his, put my mouth to his ear, 
and whispered, “Just whisper it—very low; God can 
hear it.” I raised him up, put my arms around him, 
drew his face close against mine, and waited, and—still 
there was no response. In a more familiar, yet serious 
way, I said again, “Very low, now,”—and, with one 
final struggle, I heard him say “Help!” It was very, 
very low, almost inaudible, but just as good as, and better 
than, a loud voice that had come easily. 

He had indeed struggled victoriously. That simple 
petition "came easy to him ever after; but he never spoke 
it without seeming to be impressed with its peculiarly 
seriousimport. The victory of accomplishment, however, 


was not half so much to me—nor to him—as was the 
victory of struggle. Should I have reprimanded him at 
first for a refusal to speak when I had asked him? No! 
He had not refused; he had begun to comply at once. 
Another child might easily have spoken the petition, and, 
perhaps, as soon forgotten it, But I would rather see 
him wrestling in prayer, than merely repeating a prayer 
without the wrestling. , 

And now, on looking back to that evening hour when 
my child and I were alone together, I can see how, in 
my danger of misunderstanding him, and so of causing 
“one of these little ones to stumble,” I was permitted to 
catch a glimpse into the soul-life of childhood, and to 
see how God-like the heart of a child, how child-like 
the heart of God. I saw that the prayer was in the 
struggle, that the struggle itself was prayer, and that, 
while I was learning to know my child better, and child- 
hood better, my of jid and I were together learning to 
know God better. ~ 

Philadelphia. 





HE WHO LOVED US LONG AGO. 


FROM THE SPANISH. 
BY SARA B. HOWLAND. 


For the weary, way-worn traveler 
Journeying onward, in the road 

Leading from this world of sorrow 
To his Father’s blessed abode, 

There’s a Light that’s shining ever 
That will lend him all its glow. 

’Tis the gentle Christ, our Saviour, 
He who loved us long ago. 


For the one whose heart is bleeding 
From the wounds of earthly care, 
Whose fond hopes and brilliant fancies 
Brought him naught but sore despair, 
There’s a Balm, whose blessed healing 
This poor suffering one may know. 
’Tis the loving Christ, our Saviour, 
He who loved us long ago. 


For the one whose life of sinning 
Reaped its due reward of pain; 

Who, while dying in his anguish, 
Never dares to hope again, 

There’s a Healer, strong and tender, 
Who has power to cure all woe; 

Tis the blessed Christ, our Saviour, 
He who loved us long ago. 


For he little child who wanders 
In the earth, so sad and lone, 
And whose heart is ever craving 
Love which he can call his own, 
There’s a Father, far exceeding 
In his love all friends below; 
Tis the loving Christ, our Saviour, 
He who loved us long ago. 


Guadalajara, Mexico. 





THE BLACKBOARD IN THE CLASS. 


BY ROBERT T. BONSALL. 


In a certain mission-school there was an old man 
among the teachers who was famous for holding the 
attention of his class of rough boys. One day the super- 
intendent noticed that the class was gathered closely 
around the teacher, with their eyes bent upon the floor. 
He passed that way, and overheard the old man, as he 
stcoped down, say, ‘‘ Why, you see, boys, it is just like 
this;” and the superintendent, looking over, saw there 
on the floor a flat piece of board, upon which the man 
had drawn, with a piece of charcoal, a simple diagram 
which illustrated the point under consideration. No 
wonder that class was interested. 

It is not difficult for any one to see that there are ser- 
viceable ways of using the blackboard in the general 
school session,—such, for instance, as placing upon it 
special announcements, the numbers of the hymns to be 
sung, the golden text, the lesson analysis, etc. But it is 
far from clear to many Sunday-school teachers just how 
they can use it profitably in their class work, especially 
if they do not know how to draw. Let me point out a 
few of the ways in which it can be used to advantage by 
any teacher. Teachers who are so situated that they 
cannot use a blackboard are to understand that in their 
case an ordinary slate, or a paper pad and pencil, will 
do as well, 

A simple use to which the blackboard can be put is to 
place upon it the outline maps of the countries about 
which our lessons are. You will find it both an easy 
and profitable exercise to enlist your scholars in this 
work. I have read about a class of rough boys in which 








there was a wonderful change for the better wrought by 
a judicious use of this idea. Make upon the board an 


outline map of the country about which you are study- 
ing, and from week to week add to it such localities as 
the lessons call for; then have the members of the class 
make upon paper smaller maps of their own as copies of 
the larger, and upon these have them trace and mark 
from week to week the points of interest. It will be 
found that this will be not only enjoyable, but will im- 
press important facts upon their minds so permanently 
that they will never forget them. 

I do not think it is necessary to know how to draw 
correct figures of men, animals, and landscapes, in order 
to make your blackboard a success. Mere marks will 
often do nearly, if not quite, as well. The effect, it is 
true, can be much better accomplished if: you have dif- 
ferent colored crayons to use for various purposes. To 
the minds of your scholars a straight or crooked mark 
can be made to stand for almost anything. 

It will often be found helpful to leave the designs of 
a given lesson on the board or class-slate for use at the 
beginning of the next Sunday’s session as a review, or to 
keep up the connection between lessons. Then, again, 
it will often happen, in studying continuous history, that 
the devices of the previous Sunday, by slight modifying, 
can be made to serve admirably the purpose of the next 
day also. For instance, a rough landscape basis, which 
any teacher could make in three to five minutes, repre- 
senting the plain at the foot of Mount Sinai, served 
admirably, with slight changes from week to week, for 
half a dozen or more lessons. Another rough landscape 
(so called) of the Jordan River, with the country upon 
both sides, served for half a dozen more of our recent 
lessons. 

There is a method recommended, which I have not 
tried, though I can readily see that it will often be found 
very serviceable when it is desirable to. place upon the 
board devices that call for somewhat difficult and yet 
rapid work. The plan suggested is that the outlines be 
made before school-time in very faint dotted lines, either 
with a slate-pencil or steatite crayon, so that they can 
be traced over in heavy lines when used. When prac- 
ticable, it is no doubt best to put the drawings on the 
board while the children are looking. 

The blackboard may frequently be made use of with 
the older scholars, as the means of impressing the order 
of the Bible books, a thing which it is very hard for 
some of us to keep in mind. For instance, many are at 
a loss to remember the order of the four Epistles of 
Paul which follow Corinthians,—Galatians, Ephesians, 
Philippians, Colossians. But let me now, just by two or 
three little lines, bring them before you in such a way 
that you will never forget their exact order. Show, by 
underscoring, how the vowels a, e, i, 0, occur in their 
order. This is also true of the Epistles that are not 
Paul’s which follow the Epistle to the Hebrews,—James, 
Peter, John, Jude. A similar circumstance will also be 
noted regarding the double historical books of the Old 
Testament,—1 and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings, 1 and 2 
Chronicles, 

It will occasionally happen that a single word, placed 
in the center of the board, will accomplish permanent 
good. For instance, such words as “ Think,” “ Remem- 
ber,” “ Forget not,” “They served other gods,” ete. 
The recent lessons in the Old Testament were full of 
opportunities for this kind of blackboard work. A 
lady teacher one day printed on the board the word 
“Good-by,” and then asked, “ How many of you have 
ever spoken that word?” Of course,all had. You see, 
then, how naturally she could come to the story of 
Christ’s last talk with his disciples. 

Frequently the lesson can be made much more forcible 
by some illustrative story, the impressiveness of which 
can be greatly increased by the use of the board. For 
instance, suppose the subject to be one regarding Christ’s 
work for us. Make a tombstone on the board, bearing 
the inscription, “ He died for me,” and relate the familiar 
anecdote about the man who erected such a stone over 
the grave of the soldier who had died as his substitute. 

In most cases the lesson can be summed up and car- 
ried away, so far as its essentials are concerned, in a 
very brief form, which can be placed upon the black- 
board. But this subject is such a wide one that it 
demands a treatment by itself, and so I cannot dwell 
upon it here. 

A well-known expert in Sunday-school methods was 
once asked how he would use the blackboard. He 
replied, “ Just as I would use a knife or a fork,—when I 
need it.”” This answer gives us the true philosophy of 
blackboard work. As one of the editorial writers in 
The Sunday School Times recently said, “Of all the 
mechanical appliances in the Sunday-school, none can 





be of more use than the blackboard. At the same time, 
none can be more easily misused, As a rule, the pie 
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tures of crowns, hearts, crosses, wreaths, fountains, snakes, 
ete., are worse than useless. The more elaborate and 
artistic the drawing, the more injurious it is. As soon 
as the scholars say, ‘Oh, beautiful!’ you may be sure 
the wsthetic has taken the place of the ethic.” But 
when the blackboard is used intelligently, as a means, 
and not as an end, it certainly is a mighty instrument 
for good. 
Cincinnati, O. 





TRIFLES. 
BY THE REV. ALFRED J. HOUGH. 


As behind the bud lies the splendid flower, 
Eternity hideth behind an hour ; 

And the light in the eye of the babe we see 
Will tell of the man that is yet to be. 


Tt was only a robin’s voice I heard, 

The rapturous song of a lonely bird ; 

But beyond the bird and the leafless trees 
The Summer was singing her melodies, 


’Twas only a babe with a tear and smile, 

In a bulrusk cot on the sacred Nile; 

But the fate of nations, with God-like deeds, 

Was rocked by its tide through the bending reeds. 


A lonely prophet, with power nor rank, 

The sound of a voice on a river’s bank, 

May tell of a greater who comes this way 

To change the face of the world in a day. 
Bradford, Vt. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


GERALDINE’S VENTURE. 


BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER,. 











Geraldine Beagh sat in her favorite nook, watching 
the passers-by. Many of these, looking up, thought 
what a pretty picture the child made among the flowers 
and birds in the bay-window, the deep rose-red curtains 
just beyond showing in relief against her long golden 
hair. Nobody saw the ivory crutches, with their silver 
tops; and a ragged girl, going slowly by, carrying a 
covered basket, glanced wistfully up to the window, 
wishing that she might see the room in which that other 
fortunate girl, about her own age, was warm and safe, 
cosily sheltered from the storm which was just beginning 
to threaten. 

The ragged girl’s name was Maggy. She had red 
cheeks, rough little red hands, and a merry look in her 
blue eyes, for all her acquaintance with poverty. 

“Oh, but she’s the daisy !—isn’t she, now?” said 
Maggy to herself, shifting her basket from one tired 
arm to the other. ‘An’ it’s mesilf would like to go intil 
that foine house, and maybe sell the pretty little lady 
some of the mother’s cakes. But how’s it to be done? 
The ladies isn’t never so hard-hearted as the servants. 
Sure, an’ if I were to ring the bell now, the maid would 
drive me away. Oh! I wish”—and Maggy stopped, 
gazing pleadingly toward the girl in the window,—‘“I 
wish she would come down here to me herself.” 

The wish, in some mysterious way, must have flown 
through the air, and penetrated the thick plate glass of 
the window; for, though Geraldine could not go out on 
the sleety pavement, she summoned Maggy to come in. 
A quick little “tap, tap” on the pane bade Maggy wait 
for a minute; and presently one of those very maids of 
whom Maggy had considerable disagreeable knowledge, 
appeared, white cap and all, and very pleasantly asked 
the child to follow her. 

“What have you in your basket?” was the first in- 
quiry, spoken in tones so animated that an older person 
would have guessed how weary Geraldine was of having 
nothing to do except sit in the window this chilly day. 

“Cookies and gingerbread,” was Maggy’s reply. 
“Mother makes them. She was a cook before she was 
married. They are really good, miss. Won’t you buy 
some, please? Try a cooky, and see whether you don’t 
like it.” 

And coming closer, Maggy for the first time caught a 
glimpse of the crutches, and saw that the rich girl with 
the pretty hair and the dainty dress was lame. Well, 
well! Maggy wouldn’t have changed places. She en- 
joyed life, notwithstanding its hardships, and liked to 
run about on her own sturdy feet. 

The two girls were presently chatting gaily, when the 
door opened, and a young lady came in. 

“Whom have you here?” she asked. But before 
Geraldine had time to answer, she exclaimed: 

“Why, Maggy MacCarthy! It’s not you; is it, dear? 
Dina, this is one of my little mission girls, I’ve had the 





| head of the court came along, rapped at the main door, 


class only a week or two, and am hardly acquainted with 
the girls as yet; but this is one of the dearest of them. 
I am glad to see you, Maggy; and I’m coming to visit 
your mother.” 

A little later, her basket visibly lightened, and several 
bits of silver in her purse, Maggy ran merrily home- 
ward. She fairly flew through the alley and up the 
stairway of the rear tenement in which she had her 
home, calling with all her might: 

“Mamma! mamma!” 

“Whisht, Maggy!” said a neighbor, putting out a 
white-capped and frilled head from her door. “ Yer 
mother’s not at home the night, and ye needn’t be stir- 
ring up the house at this rate.” : 

“Mamma not home yet!” said Maggy, amazed. 
“Then she’s been kept late at the place where she’s at 
work to-day, and it’s mesilf that'll go after her this 
instant. Poor mamma! She'll be g 1d to hear what a 
good day I’ve had!” 

And Maggy ran off as fast. as her feet could carry her. 

But when she arrived at the house where her mother 
was employed as a laundress, her heart fell with a thump ; 
for Mrs. MacCarthy had been gone two hours or more, 
and nobody knew anything about her. Poor Maggy 
was wild with anxiety. She did not know where to look 
nor what to do, and the kind people in the house were 
as anxious as she was herself. Finally, an hour after 
bedtime, the big policeman whose beat was near the 


and said: 

“Tell Mrs. MacCarthy’s little girl that her mother’s 
in the hospital. She’s all right, only she fell down and 
broke her hip as she was coming home to-day, I’ve 
just had word.” 

Now I am coming to Geraldine’s venture, Two days 
after the evening of Mrs. MacCarthy’s fall on the slip- 
pery sidewalk, it was a very sorrowful and anxious little 
face which confronted Miss Beach, Geraldine’s sister- 
teacher, in the mission class, She would hardly have 
known Maggy MacCarthy with that new expression on 
the rosy care-free face. Ina talk after school, the child’s 
trouble was all told. It would be weeks before Mrs. Mac- 
Carthy could come home, months before she could work 
again, In the meantime Maggy wanted to keep the little 
home till mamma was able to come back. 

She had a plan. It was a wise one for such a little 
head. Ifshe could go on selling her cookies and ginger- 
bread on the square as usual after school, and could sup- 
ply her mother’s regular customers, she was sure she 
could pay the: rent. Then, for odd jobs of scrubbing, 
carrying the baby, and doing what she could to help 
them, the neighbors between them would give her enough 
to eat. 

“Tt came to my mind that story the superintendent 
told about Elijah fed by the ravens, and I thought the 
Lord could feed me, teacher,” she said, very simply. 

The weak part of the plan was in its most impor- 
tant part. 

Where were the cookies to come from? Miss Beach 
suggested buying them, but Maggy shook her head. 

“My customers won’t look at baker’s stuff,” she said. 

“ We will think what can be done,” the young teacher 
replied. 

Meanwhile she took Maggy home to tea. 

What a treat to the forlorn child was that Sunday 
evening hour in Geraldine’s room,—the quiet talk, the 
song, the little prayer before she was allowed to go home! 
But she had opened her eyes very widely indeed when 
the crippled girl, a new light in her face, said: 

“ Bring your basket to-morrow, dear, at half-past four. 
The cooking-class girls and I together will see that you 
have cakes enough to fill your orders. It doesn’t matter 
if flour has gone up, as you say; I’ve got some money 
that is all my own, to do as I like with, and I’ll set you 
up in business till your mother is well, and keep you 
stocked with goods.” 

Such cookies and gingerbread, brown, toothsome, and 
crisp, as went into Maggy’s basket next day, would have 
tempted any epicure. The cooking-class girls were fired 
with zeal, and entered into the work as if it were play, 
counting Maggy’s gains with great solicitude till they 
were sure the needful six dollars for the rent had been 
secured. The poor mother, lying helpless in the hos- 
pital, had a great load lifted from her heart; and, not- 
withstanding her hurt, which healed slowly, she took a 
good rest,—such a rest as she had not had for many a 
long year. 

One good effect of Geraldine’s venture had not been 
anticipated. When foolish men, trying to stir up strife 
between one social rank and another, came to Goode’s 
Court, they met a cool reception there. The hard-work- 








Carthy’s roof had been kept over her head that long 
winter, when she couldn’t do a “hand’s turn,” were not 
willing to hear abuse of the rich. 

“Sure,” said one sensible man, “thim rich men’s 
daughters worked like bees to help Maggy pay the rint.” 
It was an unanswerable argument on the side of good 
feeling. 

And Geraldine’s venture brought a blossom-tint to her 
pale cheeks, and the tap of the ivory crutch was like 
music in her father’s house, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HOW CHARLEY BOUGHT A BIBLE. 
A TRvuz Srory. 
BY BELLE PAXSON DRURY. 


Charley was the oldest in a family of five children, 
His father died in 1838, when Charley was only ten 
years old. He was poor, and had few books and no 
papers to read. The old family Bible, which had de- 
scended from father to son, was entirely worn out, and 
in the new country to which the family had lately moved, 
no colporteur came around to bring a new one. 

A Sunday-school was organized, and Charley became 
an interested member. His teacher, a good, intelligent 
man, often asked the class questions which could only 
be answered from the Old Testament. One day a ques- 
tion of this kind came to Charley. He had no Bible to 
read, and therefore could not answer it. The teacher 
turned to him, and said, “ Charley, have you no Bible?” 
Deeply mortified, poor Charley acknowledged his lack 
of a Bible. He had no money, his friends were few, 
credit was out of the question, so how could he compass 
the desire of his heart and secure a Bible? In some 
manner Charley at last heard that poor people were 
furnished with Bibles at the bookstores. The first chance 
he had, he went to the nearest town, found the books 
store, but was informed that he could not have a Bible 
unless he had the money with him to pay for it. Dis- 
couraged, Charley turned away from the array of dif- 
ferent kinds of Bibles laid out upon the counter for his 
inspection ; and, with eyes full of unshed tears, he went 
out upon the street, and leaned against the doorway of a 
store for a few moments, trying to think if there was any 
way in the world whereby he could secure his heart’s 
desire. Unseen by Charley, one of the clerks within the 
store was watching the despondent boy. He was a pro- 
fane, wicked young man, but knew Charley very well, 
and liked him. Finally he came to the doorway, 
and said: ‘ 

“ What’s the matter, Charley ? ” . 

At first Charley would not tell, but tried to cheer up 
and look himself again. ' 

But the question was repeated with an emphasis that 
startled the boy: 

“ What is the matter, Charley? What has happened 
to you that you should look so downcast? I am deter- 
mined to know the cause of your gloom.” 

At last Charley told him the whole story,—how he 
needed a Bible, and could not learn his Sunday-school 
lessons without one, but was too poor to buy one; that 
he had come to town hoping to get one in some way at 
the bookstore, but the dealer would not let him have 
one on any condition except for the ready money. He 
said he could earn the money, but it would take all 
summer; and then the Sunday-school would close just 
as he could get his Bible. 

“Come along with me, Charley,” said the young man, 


1 “Tl see if you don’t have a Bible.” 


They went to the bookstore. The proprietor turned 
to look as they stepped in. The young man said: 

“This boy wants a Bible.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the old gentleman; “so it seems.” 

“You let him have one.” 

“T’ll do so if you say so, sir.” 

“Tsay so. I'd rather risk his paying for it than half 
the men in this town.” 

The old gentleman handed Charley the Bible. 

Charley took the Bible home, and dedicated it to his 
poor, widowed mother. He opened a vein in his arm, 
and wrote her name and his in his own blood upon the 
fly-leaf. During the summer, by hard work for the 
neighbors, Charley earned the three dollars and fifty 
cents which paid for the book. Henceforth Charley 
missed no more questions at Sunday-school. In after 


years, when he grew to be a prosperous man, none of his 
friends guessed why it was that Charley’s contributions 
to the Bible cause were always double those of his 
richest neighbors. But the secret lay safely hid in an 
old yellow Bible, still in existence, upon whose fly-leaf 
two names may be seen, faintly traced in blood, 





ing men and women who knew how the widow Mac- 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1889.] 


HELPS. 














1. January 6.—The Mission of John the Baptist..:....... ACESS Mark 1: 1-11 
2. January 13.—A Sabbath in the Life of Jesus..............000 Mark 1 : 21-34 
3. January 20.—Healing of the Leper Mark 1 : 35-45 
4. January 27.—Forgiveness and Healing Mark 2: 1-12 
6. February 3.—The Parable of the Sower Mark 4 : 10-20 
6. February 10,—The Fierce Demoniac, Mark 5 : 1-20 
7. February 17,—The Timid Woman’s Touch Mark 5 : 25-34 
8. February 24.—The Great Teacher and the Twelve............ Mark 6 : 1-13 


9. March 3.—Jesus the Messiah 





Mark 8 : 27-9: 1 





10. Mareh 10.—The Child-like Spirit..............Mark 9 : 33-42 
11. March 17.—Christ’s Love to the YOung............cecceeeeeees 


12. March 24.—Blind Bartimeus 


Mark 10 : 13-22 
Mark 10 : 46-52 





13. March 31.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Eph. 5 : 15-21; 


sionary Lesson, Isa, 35 : 1-10. 


or, Mis- 





LESSON X., SUNDAY, MARCH 10, 1889. 
TirLe: THE CHILD-LIKE SPIRIT. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Mark 9 : 33-42, Memory verses, 36, 37.) 


COMMON VERSION. 

$3 J And he came to Ca-per’- 
na-tim: and being in the house 
he asked them, What was it that 
ye disputed among yourselves by 
the way? 

34 But they held their peace: 
for by the way they had disputed 
among themselves, who should be 
the greatest. 

35 And he sat down, and called 
the twelve, and saith unto them, 
If any man desire to be first, the 
same shall be last of all, and ser- 
vant of all. 

36 And he took a child, and set 
him in the midst of them: and 
when he had taken him in his 
arms, he said unto them, 

37 Whosoever shall receive one 
of such children in my name, 
receiveth me; and whosoever 
shall receive me, receiveth not 
me, but him that sent me. 

88 ¢ And Jéhn answered him, 
saying, Master, we saw one cast- 
ing out devils in thy name, and 
he followeth not us; and we for- 
bade him, because he followeth 
not us, 

89 But JeSus said, Forbid him 
not: for there is no man which 
shall do a miracle in my name, 
that can lightly speak evil of me. 

40 For he that is not against us 

is on our part. 
| 41 For whosoever shall give you 
a cup of water te drink in my 
name, because ye belong toChrist, 
verily I say unto you, he shall not 
lose his reward. 

42 And whosoever shall offend 
one of these little ones that believe 


in me, it is better for him that a 


millstone were hanged about his 


neck, and he were cast into the 


sea. 





1Gr. greater. 2Or, Teacher *Gr 


r. demons. 4Gr. 
that ye are. among ancient authorities omit on me. 7Gr. a millstone 


turned by an as. 


The American Committee would substitute “demons” for “ devils” 
in verse 38, and ‘*who” for “ which” in verse 39. 


REVISED VERSION. 


83 And they came to Caper- 
naum:.and when; he was in 
the house he asked them, What 
were ye reasoning in the way? 

34 But they held their peace: for 
they had disputed one with 
another in the way, who was 

35 the greatest. And he sat 
down, and called the twelve; 
and he saith unto them, If any 
mafi would be first, he shall be 
last of ail, and minister of all. 

36 And he took a little child, and 
set him in the midst of them: 
and taking him in his arms, 

87 he said unto them, Whosoever 
shall receive one of such little 
children in my name, re- 
ceiveth me: and whosoever 
receiveth me, receiveth not 
me, but him that sent me. 

88 John said unto him, ? Master, 
we saw one Casting out * devils 
in thy name: and we forbade 
him, because he followed not 

89 us. But Jesus said, Forbid him 
not: for there isno man which 
shall do a ‘mighty work in my 
name, and be able quickly to 

40 speak evilof me. For he that 

41 is not against us is for us. For 
whosoever shall give you a 
cup of water to drink, ® because 
ye are Christ’s, verily I say 
unto you, he shall in no wise 

42 lose his reward. And whoso- 
ever shall Cause one of these 
little ones that believe *on me 
to stumble, it were better for 

him if 7a great millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and 
he were cast into the sea, 





power. 5Gr. an name 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Mighty Worker. 


GoLpEN TExT FOR THE QUARTER: Believe me that Iam 
in the Father, and the Father in me: or else believe me for the 
-John 14: 11. 


very works’ sake.— 


Lesson Topic: The Gain of Humility. 

1, Advancement, vs. 33-35. 

2. Acknowledgment, vs. 38-40. 

3. Reward, vs. 36, 37, 41, 42. 
GotpEn TExtT: Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of 

God as a little child, he shali not enter therein.—Mark 10 : 15. 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 





Darty Home REApINGs: 


M.—Mark 9 : 33-42. The gain of humility. 
T.—Matt. 18: 1-14. God’s care of the lowly. 


W.—Luke 9 : 46-50. Who is 


T.—John 13:1-17. A lesson in lowliness, 
F.—Luke 18 : 9-14. Pride and lowliness. 
$.—Matt. 25 : 31-40. Rewarding the lowly, 
Fellowship with God. 


$.—1 John 1 : 1-10. 


greatest? 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. ADVANCEMENT. 


{. The Aspiring Disciples : 


They had disputed one with another... who was greatest (34). 
Who then is greatest in the kingsoms of heaven? (Matt. 18 : 1.) 


re. arose @ reasoning, ... 


). 
Lording it over the charge allotted to you (1 Pet. 5 : 3). 
Who loveth to have the pre-eminence among them (3 John 9). 


il. The Effective Teacher : 
He sat down, and calted the 


He taught them as one having a ag 7320). 
F Spi art a teacher come from God (John 

the words of none Bes life (John rv 
Sone man so spake (John 7 : 46). 


ch... should be greatest (Luke 


twelve ; and he saith—(35). 


I. The Novel Lesson : 
If any man would be first, he shall be last of all (35). 


ae that is sep among you shall be your servant ke’ att. . 11). 
He that is it among you all, the same is — rt 

Ye also ought to wash one another's feet (John 1 

Humble yourselves, ... and he shall exalt you Oe as. ai : 10). 


1, “When he was in the house he asked them.”’ (1) The abode; 
(2) The company ; (3) The conversation.—({1) Privacy with Jesus ; 

(2) Profit with esus. 

‘**But they held their peace.” (1) Conscious that Jesus knew ; 

(2) Convinced that they had erred; (3) Ashamed at their de- 
ection 

. ‘He sat down, and called the twelve; and he saith untothem.” 
The model teacher: (1) Seated in serenity ; (2) Surrounded by 
pupils ; (3) Expounding the truth. 


2. 


II, ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

1. An Unknown Worker : 

We saw one casting out devils in thy name (38). 
Many others, which ministered unto them (Luke 8 : 3). 


Others have laboured, and ye are entered into their labour (John 4:38). 
“a, those women, for they laboured with me in the gospel (Phil, 


3). 
= ; ministered unto the saints, and still do minister (Heb. 6 : 10). 
ll. An Unwarranted Rebuke : 
We forbade him, because he followed not us (38). 
My lord Moses, forbid them (Num. 11 : 28). 
Péter took him, and began to rebuke him ena 16 : 22). 


Master, rebuke thy disciples {Lae 19; 
Rebuke not an elder (1 Tim. 5 1). 


lll. An Unmistakable Gadercement 3 
He that is not against us is for us (40). 


I have not found so great faith, no, : - Israel (Matt. 8 : 10). 

O woman, great is thy faith (Matt. 15: 

Well done, good and faithful servant uit 25 ; 23). 

Come, ye blessed of my Father (Matt. 25 : 34). 

1. ‘* We saw one casting out devils in thy name.”’ 
worker ; (2) A noble work ; (3) A divine helper. 

2. ‘We forbade him, because he followed not us.” Religious 
intolerance: (1) Quick to detect; (2) Ready to condemn; (3) 
Shallow in justification. 

8. ‘‘He that is not against us is for us.” 
deeds ; (2) For, or against, in destiny. 


(1) An unknown 


(1) For, or against, in 


III, REWARD. 
1. Fellowship with the Son: , 


Whosoever shall receive one of such, .. . receiveth me (37). 


He that receiveth you receiveth me (Matt. ote 40). 

bd 99 shall receive one such little child. ., receiveth me (Matt. 
). 

As ye did it unto one of beg . ye did it unto me (Matt. 25 : 40). 

Our fellowship is with... his Son Jesus Christ (1 John 1 : 3). 


Il. Fellowship with the Father : 
Whosoever receiveth me, receiveth ... him that sent me (37). 


He that receiveth me receiveth him that sent me (Matt. 10 : 40). 
—as on me, believeth.,.on him that sent me (John 
We will come unto him, and make our abode with him (John 14 : 23). 
Our fellowship is with the Father (1 John 1 : 3). 


lll. Superadded Honors : 
He shall in no wise lose his reward (41). 


Thy Father... shall recompense thee pa. 6 : 6). 

Your reward is great in heaven (Luke 6: 

If any man serve me, him will the Father | honour (John 12: 26). 
My reward is with me, to render to each man (Rev. 22: 12). 

1. ‘* Whosoever shall receive one of such, ...receiveth me.” (1) 
Receiving Christ’s little ones; (2) Receiving Christ himself.—(1) 
Little deeds of kindness ; (2) Great doors of blessing. 

2. “A cup of water to drink.” (1) An unpretentious gift; (2)A 
high motive ; (3) A limitless result. 

8. “It were better for him.” (1) The deed supposed ; (2) The fate 
preferred.—(1) The offense ; (2) The offender ; (8) The penalty. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE GAIN OF THE LOWLY. 


They shall be honored (Prov. 18 : 12 ; 29: 28; Mark 9 : 35). 
They shall inherit the earth (Matt. 5 : 5). 

They shall possess the kingdom (Matt. 5 : 3). 

God respects them (Psa, 138 : 6; Isa. 66 : 2). 

God hears them (Psa. 9: 12 ; 34:6). 

God lifts them up (Jas. 4:10; 1 Pet. 5:6). 

They receive more grace (Prov. 3 : 34; Jas. 4 : 6), 

God dwells with them (Psa. 34 : 18 ; Isa. 57 : 15). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


A week after the conversation at Cxsarea Philippi the 
Transfiguration occurred (Mark 9: 2-8). No incident is 
recorded as intervening, and it is therefore probable that the 
time was spent in comparative retirement. If, indeed, as 
some would have it, Mount Tabor was the scene of the trans- 
figuration, the week must have been mainly occupied with 
the comparatively long journey thither. But Mount Her- 
mon is the more probable locality, being near to Cesarea 
Philippi. The next day after that event the lunatic boy 
was healed, the miracle being most fully narrated by Mark 
(Mark 9: 14-29). After this there was a journey through 
Galilee, during which there was another prediction of the 
Passion (Mark 9 : 30-32). Immediately after the arrival at 
Capernaum, Matthew inserts the miracle by which the pay- 
ment of the “half-shekel” temple tax was provided for 
(Matt. 17: 24-27). The lesson follows at once (“in that 
hour,” Matthew). 

The place was Capernaum; the time probably about two 
weeks after the last lesson, in the late summer, or early 
autumn, of the year of Rome 782 (A. D. 29), shortly before 
the feast of tabernacles (John 7). 

Parallel passage: Matthew 18 : 1-6 (that evangelist giving, 
however, a much longer report’ of the discourse on that 
occasion). 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 33, 34.—And they came to Capernaum: and when he 
was in the house.he asked them, What were ye reasoning in the 
way? But they held their peace: for they had disputed one with 
another in the way, who was the greatest: After the scene of the 
transfiguration, the account of which occupies the early verses 









with the three disciples which followed upon their coming 
down from the mountain, and then the narrative of the heal- 
ing of the child who was possessed by a dumb spirit. Going 
forth from this region in the neighborhood of the Mount of 
Transfiguration, Jesus moved forward (v. 30) on a journey 
through Galilee, and he now arrived at Capernaum (vy. 33). 
Having reached this city, which was a home or resting-place 
to which he returned, at this period of his life, when his 
journeyings were ended, he entered into his house, or possi- 
bly the house of Peter, or of some other disciple and friend, 
Here he asked the disciples as to their disputings by the way, 
as they were accompanying him on his journey. According 
to Matthew, the disciples came to Jesus, saying, “‘ Who then is 
greatest ih the kingdom of heaven?” Luke says there arose 
a reasoning among them, which of them should be greatest. 
But when Jesus saw the reasoning of their hearts, he took a 
little child, ete. The account in Mark is more full in its 
details, and, as we may believe, gives that which explains 
and makes complete the narratives of the other two Gospels, 
They had been discussing the question as they were on the 
way towards Capernaum. Jesus perceived that they were 
thus discussing and reasoning in their own minds, but he 
deferred what he would say to them in answer to their dis- 
pute until he reached the city and his own house. Here he 
presented the question of verse 33, and, in connection with 
his words, the point which was in their minds was, as it were, 
brought forward distinctly, as if in an inquiry made by them- 
selves, This question was a not unnatural one, considering 
the ideas of the kingdom as a temporal kingdom which they 
had. Perhaps it was less unnatural at this time than at 
some other times in their life with Jesus, because their minds 
had just been turned—though without any clear understand- 
ing of what was meant—to that which was to befall the king- 
dom in the fact of his death. Who would be the greatest in 
the kingdom in the coming time? Not improbably, the 
raising of this question may have been partly connected with 
the prominence which had been given to the three apostles, 
James, Peter, and John, at the time of the transfiguration 
scene. The words “ reasoning” (v.33) and “ disputed ” (v. 34) 
represent two different Greek verbs, the’ former of which 
means to reckon up the reasons, and go through with the 
thought and discussion of a subject,—they deliberated one 
with another, and disputed on the question indicated. When 
the disciples saw that Jesus had noticed their discussions, 
and heard him call upon them to tell what the subject was, 
they were filled with shame. They held their peace and 
kept silent. They were rebuked by his question. 

Verse 35.—And he sat down, and called the twelve; and he 
saith unto them, If any man would be first, he shall be last of all, 
and minister of all: In the story of this conversation as thus 
given by Mark, Jesus is represented as first setting forth what 
we may call the principle of his kingdom, and then illus- 
trating and enforcing it by presenting before the disciples 
the little child. In Matthew and Luke this verse is omitted. 
The principle of the divine kingdom is, that humility and 
service make the man great, and give him the highest place, 
In their discussions the disciples had failed to apprehend this. 
Their minds had been upon great station and authority, and 
upon high rank. But the kingdom of heaven was not to be 
like earthly kingdoms. The disciple was to imitate the 
master, who was giving himself for the world. Some have 
held that there is a twofold reference in the words here used, 
—the one just mentioned, and in addition to this a reference 
to those who selfishly seek exaltation for themselves: to such, 
a righteous retribution is proclaimed in the words. More 
probably, however, the former explanation is the true one, 
and what it suggests is all that was in the mind of Jesus. 
The statement at the beginning of the verse, “he sat down, 
and called the twelve,” may be regarded, not improbably, as 
the evangelist’s method of bringing before the reader’s mind 
the solemnity of the manner of Jesus, as he desired to impress 
his present teaching upon the twelve. Some have supposed 
that he called the twelve away from a larger number of dis- 
ciples who had been moving with him along the road. 

Verses 36, 37.—And he took a little child, and set him in the 
midst of them: and taking hum in his arms, he said unto them, 

Whosoever shall receive one of such little children in my name, 
receiveth me: and whosoever receiveth me, receiveth not me, but 
him that sent me: The slight variation in the language of the 
three evangelists, who give this story, is worthy of notice. 
Matthew has, “ And he called to him a little child, and set 
him in the midst of them, and said,” ete. Mark accords with 
Matthew, except that he says, “he took a little child,” and 
adds the words, “and taking him in his arms.” Luke says, 
“he took a little child, and set him by his side.” The dif- 
ferences are very small, indeed, and the case is one of little 
importance in itself, but it is illustrative, and perhaps, in 
some measure for this very reason, of the manner in which 
the evangelists wrote. With all their correspondences, there 
are variations which mark them as having a certain inde- 
pendence and individuality; and it is only necessary for us 
to look at their writings in the fair-minded and reaspnable 
way, to recognize in these variations and differences the evi- 
dence that they were living, truthful, honest, simple men, 
like ourselves. They told their simple and beautiful stories 
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each presenting the facts or words truthfully, but yet in his 
own language and after hisown manner. How characteristic 
of Mark is the added detail, “taking him in his arms,”— 
how characteristic of Jesus thus to take him! The New 
Testament writers were indeed men like ourselves, and, 
while they were inspired of God, they retained the peculiari- 
ties of their individual manhood. For this reason they are 


living writers, and their independence of each other bears 


witness as truly of the truthfulness of their story as does the 
fact that they tell the same thing, oftentimes, in the same 
words. The verse which Matthew gives, “ Whosoever there- 
fore shall humble himself as this little child, the same is the 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven,” is omitted by Mark, 
who inserts only the verse which follows this in Matthew. 
The interpretation of verse 37. may be found in connection 
with the omitted verse in Matthew, and thus the reference 
may be to a reception to fellowship of those who have the 
child-like spirit. Or, on the other hand, as this verse is 
omitted by Mark, and verse 37 is immediately joined to verse 
86, there may be an indication that Jesus had the reception 
of children in mind, and meant to suggest their admission 
into the church. The lessen mainly taught here, however, 
would seem to be in the line of humility, as opposed to self- 
aggrandizement and self-exaltation. The disciple should 
receive the humblest and most insignificant in Christ’s name. 
If he does this, he wiii, in this very act, be receiving Christ 
himself, and not only Christ, but God who sent him, The 
promise of the blessing and reward of the kingdom is thus 
given to those who are ready to be last of all and servants of all. 

Verses 38-40.—-John said unto him, Master, we saw one cast- 
ing out devils in thy name: and we forbade him, because he fol- 
lowed not us. But Jesus said, Forbid him not: for there is no 
man which shall do a wighty work in my name, and be able 
quickly to speak evil of me. For he that is not against us is for us: 
These verses are not found in this narrative as given by 
Matthew. The connection with what precedes seems to be 
through the idea of “ receiving,” which Jesus had suggested. 
The words of Jesus gave a new thought to the disciple; and 
with the feeling that he had possibly contradicted the prin- 
ciple which had been set forth, or a questioning in his own 
mind as to whether the principle could extend to such a case 
as the one which he had met, he lays before Jesus what hdd 
occurred and what he had himself done, The man to whom 
John referred must have been a believer in Jesus, and must 
have had a power similar to that which the twelve them- 
selves had. He was not, however, of the company of disci- 
ples with whom John and his fellow-apostles constantly 
associated. The twelve were not ready for the larger and 
wider thought which Jesus had. They would rebuke and 
reject all who were not willing to follow with them, but 
Jesus was all-embracing in his love and readiness to receive. 
He said in substance: You must not forbid or hinder any 
one who shows, by performing such works, that he is indeed 
a disciple and friend. The application of his words is, as 
Meyer presents it: “Of such a man, who, even without 
belonging to our circle, has nevertheless attained to such*an 
energetic faith in me as to do a miracle on the basis of my 
name, there is no reason to apprehend any speedy change 
into reviling enmity against me. His experience will retain 
him for us, even although he has not come to his authoriza- 
tion, as ye have, in the way of immediate fellowship with me.” 
The words of Jesus turn to the hopeful side, and so does 
Christianity everywhere, so soon as it sees in the man with 
whom it deals anything of itsown true spirit. “ It is obvious 
from this passage,” says Meyer, “ how powerfully the word 
and work of Jesus had awakened in individuals even beyond 
the circle of his constant followers a higher power, which 
even performed miracles; thus sparks, from which flamed 
forth the power of a higher life, had fallen and kindled 
beyond the circle of disciples.” The disciples in these modern 
days may well bear this in mind. He that is not against us, 
is for us. The man who does a mighty work in the Lord’s 
name will therefore not be able quickly to speak evil of him, 
There is in these words, as Dean Alford says, “a weighty 
maxim of Christian toleration and charity, and caution to 
men how they presume to limit the work of the Spirit of 
God to any sect, or succession, or outward form of. church.” 
The two expressions of Jesus, “ He that is not against us is 
for us,” and, “ He that is not with me is against me,” are very 
striking in themselves, and in their seeming contrast to each 
other. They set forth two great truths or principles of the 
divine kingdom. The one shows that there is nothing but 
hostility at the center of the soul, when a man will not be 
in union and harmony with Jesus, The other, that, so soon 
as the soul makes its first turn towards him, the change from 
enmity to friendship has begun. Christianity recognizes no 
neutral ground; it knows no negative or half-way spirit. 
But, at the same time, it believes all things and hopes all 
things, in the case of every one who really begins to work its 
work in the name of the Master. It is assured that in every 
such case the man will not quickly speak evil of the Master, 
but will rather grow into love and devotion to him. 

Verses 41, 42.—For whosoever shall give you a cup of water to 
drink, because ye are Christ's, verily I say unto you, he shall in 
Me wine use Wis rewurs. And wiosoever shall cause one of these 
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little ones that believe on me to stumble, it were better for him if a 
great millstone were hanged about his neck, and he were east into 
the sea: In the connection of the verses as given by Mark, 
verse 41 is introduced as a ground or reason of the statement 
of the verse or verses immediately preceding. The man who 
is not against us is for us, and should not be forbidden; for 
whosoever shall even give a cup of cold water, ete., shall be 
acknowledged of God and rewarded. In Matthew, verse 41 
is found substantially in another place (Matt, 10: 42), while 
verse 42 is found in connection with the story of the placing 
the little child in the midst of the disciples. “The cup of 
cold water” is mentioned as a very small yet helpful and 
refreshing gift. In Matthew the words are, “a cup of cold 
water only.” This, and nothing more.— Because ye are Christ’ s: 
Literally, “in the name that ye” are Christ’s, “so that this 
rendering of service has its impelling reason in the name, in 
the characteristic designation, that ye are Messiah’s disci- 
ples.’ The Christian teaching is, that the smallest service 
rendered in Christ’s name, and out of love to him, will not 
be forgotten. The Master bears in his remembrance and 
lovingly rewards at the end, everything that is done for him 
and his cause, even if it be done on behalf of the least of 
those who are his brethren. He recognizes the service 
wherever and by whomsoever it is done, From the pre- 
sentation of the idea of reward Jesus turns to the opposite. 
In the passage as given by Matthew (Matt. 18 : 1-6), the 
words of verse 42 follow the words: “Whoso shall receive 
one such little child in my name receiveth me.” These 
words thus express the idea which is directly contrary to that 
of the preceding verse; and the two together serve the pur- 
pose of bringing out the thought concerning the child-like 
spirit of the kingdom of heaven still farther. Here in Mark 
the connection is different, the design being, apparently, to 
present the thought of the evil which stands opposed to the 
reward where, instead of the cup of cold water, an occasion of 
stumbling is put in the disciple’s way. We may believe, 
however, that the thought here also goes back in some sense 
to that of verse 37, or that the words are suggested by those 
of that verse. The language of verse 42 is very strong and 
emphatic. It seems to present, in a figurative way, a terrible 
evil, as coming by way of recompense upon the person who, 
instead of receiving them, or of giving them the blessing 
needed, causes the “little ones” to stumble. The spirit of 
the kingdom is presented in the verses of this lesson as the 
child-like spirit, so far as humility and the readiness to be 
last of all and minister of all are concerned; and in connec- 
tion with this, and, in some sense, as springing out of it, the 
spirit of willingness to accept and bless every one who sin- 
cerely, and in the name of Christ, does any good work, We 
may not wonder that a mind and heart such as the Apostle 
John possessed, developed beautifully in thought and love 
under the influence of the teaching of Jesus, as this teaching 
came to him again and again in such scenes as this, 
Yale University. 





SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 


1. That was, without doubt, a moment which was never 
effaced from the heart of the apostles, when, on their return 
from northern Galilee to Capernaum, our Lord called them 
“the twelve,” and put to them this question: “ What were 
ye reasoning by the way?” The blush of confusion should 
have mounted to their faces; for they hed been disputing— 
and they should have confessed it to him—on the question of 
knowing who among them was to be the greatest, I seem to 
see a company of young people who are counted as pious, 
and who happen to be walking gaily together. With what 
confusion, perhaps, would they be seized, if the Lord were to 
appear on their arrival, and were to ask them upon what 
their discussion had turned! If each one, in rendering an 
account of himself, is obliged to confess that he has chiefly 
sought to make prominent his wit, his knowledge, the impor- 
tance of his social relations, to magnify himself in the thought 
of his companions, to aspire, in a word, to the place of the 
greatest, will there not be just cause for him to cast to the 
ground a look of humiliation? This is truly a confusing sub- 
ject, of which our lesson for to-day makes us naturally think ; 
but would it not often be so for those of whom we speak, for 
others also, and perchance even for the more thoughtful? 

2, Who is the greatest? If conversion has not broken the 
heart to its depths, this same aspiration to shine, to rule, to 
acquire power among others, wakens quickly, even in the 
Christian himself. At the very beginning of grace in his 
heart, it feeds upon the thought that he has been able to 
receive grace. To his natural pride comes to be joined a 
spiritual pride,—the most repulsive form of pride, since grace 
should cause it to decrease rather than increase. When, 
then, from the bottom of our heart rises a question like the 
one which had occupied the apostles, let us put ourselves in 
thought in the midst of them, when they surrounded the 
Master, and with them let us listen to him. He is seated 
there, with his arms around a child who stands close to him, 
and he declares to us that to receive this child in his name 
is to receive him, Jesus; and that to receive him, Jesus, who 
loves the little ones, is to receive God,—in other words, to 








become as great as man can be. The expression “in the 
name of Jesus” plays an important part in the whole passage 
before us (see vs. 38, 39; 41). The word is not.a sort of 
magic talisman, which it is sufficient totake upon our lips 
in our prayers; it is the concentrated expression of all that is 
revealed to us, and of all that we know, concerning Jesus. 
To receive any one in the name of Jesus, therefore, is to wel- 
come him in view of all that we know of the Lord, to accept 
him as the Lord’s particular representative to us,—to receive 
him, consequently, with the love with which we would receive 
Jesus himself. It is really to receive the living Jesus himself; 
and, as Jesus is the special representative from the Father to 
us, it is to receive the Father in him, It is thus that in the 
kingdom of love the way to become traly great is to humble 
ourselves, by putting ourselves at the service of the little ones 
of all sorts who surround us, and in being filled with the 
sentiment of particular affection which Jesus showed for 
them. That which makes great in the world is the ability to 
vie with the great; that which makes great in the kingdom 
of heaven is the love of the least of these little ones. 

3. The thought which Jesus happens to express falls like a 
reproach upon the heart of John; he feels himself obliged 
to add a new avowal to his preceding confession. He thinks 
that he has slighted the respect due to the name of Jesus,— 
that name’which renders great and worthy of respect every- 
thing that it touches. He has severely silenced a man who, 
without being of the number of the twelve, ventured to heal 
with the invocation of this name. It may be that we shall 
experience some pain in hearing the news of the powerful 
effects which the preaching of the gospel has produced in a 
society other than that to which we belong, It seems to us 
like taking something Away from us, to celebrate victories 
which we or ours have not gained. As if one advantage 
gained for Christ were not an advantage for all who are his! 
Oh that John’s confession may make us realize all the selfish 
narrowness that often exists even in the service that we render 
to Christ, and that the answer of Jesus to him may enlarge 
our hearts, and may cause us to say with St. Paul, “Christ is 
proclaimed; and therein I rejoice, yea, and will rejoice” ! 

4. Just as the smallest, the feeblest, the poorest, the most 
ignorant, the most miserable, received in the name of Christ, 
brings with him Christ and God himself, to him who thus 
receives him, so the most insignificant work done in that 
name—that is to say, with the heart full of what Christ has 
been and what Christ has done for us—assumes in the eyes 
of God an infinite value, The cup of cold water, given in 
that name, is the emblem of all those hidden good deeds 
which are nothing in the eyes of men, but which are of 
infinite worth in the eyes of God, which the feeblest can 
accomplish in their feebleness, the poorest in their poverty. 
The value of an action, in the Divine estimate, depends not 
on what we do, but on the spirit in which we doit. How 
some deeds glorified by the public voice, some magnificent 
gifts, lauded to the skies, will be consumed as stubble and as 
chaff, in the day when the judgment of the Holy Spirit shall 
be accomplished ; while the widow’s mite, the bit of bread 
given in love, the word of consolation springing from a pity- 
ing heart, and which no one has repeated, the prayer of 
intercession heard by God alone, will shine like gold, silver, 
precious pearls, in that great day of the final judgment! (1 Cor, 
2:12,13,) This is why we should keep mindful of Colos- 
sians 8: 17: “And whatsoever ye do, in word or in deed, do 
all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God the 
Father through him.” 


Neuchatel, Switzerland, 





RECEIVING AND FORBIDDING. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


Surely the disciples might have found something better to 
talk about on the road from Caesarea, where they had heard 
from Jesus of his sufferings, than this miserable wrangle 
about rank. Singularly enough, each announcement of the 
cross seems to haye provoked something of the sort. Prob- 
ably they understood little of his meaning, but hazily thought 
that the crisis was at hand when he should establish the 
kingdom; and so their ambition, rather than their affection, 
was stirred. Perhaps, too, the dignity bestowed on Peter 
after his confession, and the fayor shown to the three wit- 
nesses of the transfiguration, may have created jealousy. 
Matthew makes the quarrel to have been about future pre- 
eedence; Mark; about present. The one was striven for with 
a view to the other. How chill it must’ have struck on 
Christ’s heart, that those who loved him best cared so much 
more for their own petty superiority than for his sorrows! 

1. Note the law of service as the true greatness (vs. 33-235), 
“When he was in the house, he asked them.” He had let 
them talk as they would on the road, walking alone in front, 
and they keeping, as they thought, out of ear-shot ; but, when 
at rest together in the house (perhaps Peter’s) where he lived 
in Capernaum, he lets them see, by the question, and, still 
more, by the following teaching, that he knew what he asked, 
and needed no answer, The tongues that had been so loud 


on the road were dumb in the house,—silenced by conscience. 
His servants still do and say many things on the road which 
they would not do if they saw him close beside them, and 
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sometimes fancy that these escape him, But, when they are 
“in the house” with him, they will find that he knew all 
that was going on; and when he asks the account of it, they; 
too, will be speechless. “A thing which does not appear 
wrong by itself shows its true character when brought to the 
judgment of God and the knowledge of Jesus Christ” (Bengel). 

Christ deals with the fault with much solemnity, seating 
himself, as teacher and superior, and summoning the whole 
twelve to hear. We do not enter on the difficult question of 
the relation of Mark’s report of our Lord’s words to those of 
the other evangelists, but rather try to bring out the signifi- 
cance of their form and connection here, Note, then, that 
here we have not so much the nature of true greatness as the 
road to it. “If any man would be first,” he is to be least and 
servant, and thereby he will reach his aim. Of course, that 
involves the conception of the nature of true greatness as 
service, but still the distinction is to be kept in view, Further, 
“last of all” is not the same as “servant of all,” The one 
expresses humility; the other, ministry, An indolent hu- 
mility, 66 very humble that it does nothing for others, and a 
service which is not humble, are equally incomplete, and 
neither leads to nor is the greatness at which alone a Chris- 
tian ought to aim, There are two paradoxes here, The 
lowest is the highest,—the servant is the chief; and they 
may be turned round with equal truth,—the highest is the 
lowest, and the chief is the servant. The former tell us how 
things really are, and what they look like, when seen from 
the center by his eye. The latter prescribe the duties and 
responsibilities of high position. In fact and truth, to sink 
is the way to rise, and to serve is the road to rule,—only the 
rise and the rule are of another sort than content worldly 
ambition, and the Christian must rectify his notions of what 
loftiness and greatness are, On the other hand, distinguish- 
ing gifts of mind, heart, leisure, position, possessions, or any- 
thing else, are given us for others, and bind us to serve. Both 
things follow from the nature of Christ’s kingdom, which is 
a kingdom of love; for in love the vulgar distinctions of 
higher and lower are abolished, and service is delight, This 
is no mere pretty sentiment, but a law which grips hard and 
cuts deep. Christ’s servants have not learned it yet, and the 
world heeds it not ; but, till it govern all human society, and 
cut up ambition, domination, and pride of place by the roots, 
society will groan under ills which increase with the increase 
of wealth and culture in the hands of a selfish few, 

2, Note the exhibition of the law in a life, Children are 
quick at finding out who loves them, and there would always 
be some hovering near for a smile from Christ, With what 
eyes of innocent wonder the child would look up at him, as 
he gently set him there, in the open space in front of him- 
self! Mark does not record any accompanying words, and 
wone were needed. The unconsciousness of rank, the spon- 
taneous acceptance of inferiority, the abseng of claims to 
consideration and respect, which naturally belong to child- 
hood, as it ought to be, and give it winningness and grace, 
are the marks of a true disciple, and are the more winning in 
such because they are not of nature, but regained by self- 
abnegation. What the child is we have to become. This 
child was the example of one-half of the law, being “ least of 
all,” and perfectly contented to be so; but the other half was 
not shown in him, for his little hands could do but small 
service. Was there, then, no example in this scene of that 
other requirement? Surely there was; for the child was 
not left standing, shy in the middle, but, beforé embarrass- 
ment became weeping, was caught up in Christ’s arms, and 


. folded to his heart. He had been taken ag the instance of 


humility, and he then became the subject of tender ministry. 
Christ and he divided the illustration of the whole law 
between them, and the very inmost nature of true service 
was shown in our Lord’s loving clasp and soothing pressure 
to his heart. It is asif he had said, “ Look! this is how you 
must serve; for you cannot help the weak unless you open 
your arms and hearts to them.” Jesus, with the child held 
to his bosom, is the living law of service, and the child 
nestling close to him, because sure of his love, is the type of 
the trustfil affection which we must evoke if we are to serve 
or help. This picture has gone straight to the hearts of men, 
and who can count the streams of tenderness and practical 
kindliness of which it has been the source? 

Christ goes on to speak of the child, not as the example of 
service, but of being served. The deep words carry us into 
blessed mysteries which recompense the lowly servants, and 
lift them high in the kingdom. Observe the precision of the 
language, both as regards the persons received and the motive 
of reception. “One of such little children” means those 
who are thus lowly, unambitious, and unexacting, “In my 
name” defines the motive as not being simple humanity or 
benevolence, but the distinct recognition of Christ’s com- 
mand and loving obedience to his revealed character. No 
doubt, natural benevolence has its blessings for those who 
exercise it; but that which is here spoken of is something 
much deeper than nature, and wins a far higher reward, 
That reward is held forth in unfathomable words, of which 
we can but skim the surface. They mean more than that 
such little ones are so closely identified with him that, in his 
love, he reckons good done to them as done to him. That is 


most blessedly true. Nor is it true only because he lovingly 
4 ‘ 


by reason of the derived life which all his children possess 
from him, they are really parts of himself; and in that most 
real though mystic unity, what is done to them is, in fact, 
done to him, Further, if the service be done in his name, 
then, on whomsoever it may be done, it isdone to him. This 
great saying unveils the true sacredness and real recipient of 
all Christian service, But more than that is in the words. 
When we “ receive” Christ’s little ones by help and loving 
ministry, we receive him, and in him, God, for joy and 
strength. Unselfish deeds in his name open the heart for 
more of Christ and God, and bring on the doer the blessing 
of fuller insight, closer communion, more complete assimila- 
tion to his Lord. Therefore such service is the road: to the 
true superiority in his kingdom, which depends altogether 
on the measure of his own nature which has flowed into our 
emptiness. 

3, The apostles’ conscience-stricken confession of their 
breach of the law (vs. 38-40). Peter is not spokesman this 
time, but John, whose conscience was more quickly pricked. 
At first sight, the connection of his interruption with the 
theme of the discourse seems to be merely the recurrence of 
the phrase, “in thy name;” but, besides that, there is an 
obvious contrast between “receiving” and “ forbidding.” 
The apostle is uneasy when he remembers what they had 
done, and, like an honest man, he states the case to Christ, 
half confessing, and half asking for a decision. He begins to 
think that perhaps the man whom they had silenced was 
“one such little chiid,” and had deserved more sympathetic 
treatment. How he came to be so true a disciple as to share 
in the power of casting out devils, and yet not to belong to 
the closer followers of Jesus, we do not know, and need not 
guess. So it was; and John feels, as he tells the story, that 
perhaps their motives had not been so much their Master’s 
honor as their own. “He followeth not us,” and yet he is 
trenching on our prerogatives. The greater fact that he and 
they followed Christ was overshadowed by the lesser that he 
did not follow them. There spoke the fiery spirit which 
craved the commission to burn up a whole village, because of 
its inhospitality. There spoke the spirit of ecclesiastical 
intolerance, which in all ages has masqueraded as zeal for 
Christ, and taken following us and following him to be the 
same thing. But there spoke, too, a glimmering conscious- 
ness that gagging men was not precisely “receiving” them, 
and that, if “in thy name” so sanctified deeds, perhaps the 
unattached exorcist, who could cast out demons by it, was “a 
little one,” to be taken to their hearts, and not an enemy to 
be silenced. Pity that so many listen to the law, and do not, 
like John, feel it prick them. 

Christ forbids such “forbidding,” and thereby sanctions 
“irregularities” and “unattached” work, which have always 
been the bugbears of sticklers for ecclesiastical uniformity, 
and have not seldom been the life of Christianity, That 
authoritative, unconditional “forbid him not” ought long 
ago to have rung the funeral bell of intolerance, and to have 
ended the temptation to idolize “conformity,” and to con- 
found union to organized forms of the Christian community 
with union to Christ, But bigotry dies hard. The reasons 
appended serve to explain the position of the man in ques- 
tion. If he had wrought miracles in Christ’s name, he must 
have had some faith in it; and his experience of its power 
would deepen that. So there was no danger of his contra- 
dicting himself, and speaking against Jesus. The power of 
faith in the name to hallow deeds, the certainty that rudi- 
mentary faith will, when exercised, increase the guarantee of 
experience as sure to Jead to blessing Jesus, are all involved 
in this saying. But its special importance is as a reason for 
the disciples’ action. Because the man’s action gives guaran- 
tees for his future, they are not tosilence him, That implies 
that they are only to forbid those who do speak evil of 
Christ; and that to all others, even if they have not reached 
the full perception of truth, they are to extend patient for- 
bearance and guidance, “The mouth of them that speak lies 
shall be stopped,” but the mouth that begins to stammer his 
name is to be taught and cherished. 

The second reason still more plainly claims the man for an 
ally. Commentators haye given themselves a great deal of 
trouble to reconcile this saying with the other, “ He that is 
not with me is against me.” If by reconciling is meant 
twisting both to mean the same thing, it cannot be done. If 
preventing the appearance of contradiction is meant, it does 
not seem necessary. The two sayings do not contradict, but 
they complete each other. They apply to different classes of 
persons, and common sense has to determine their application, 
This man did, in some sense, believe in Jesus, and worked 
deeds that proved the power of the name. Plainly, such 
work was in the same direction as the Lord’s and the dis- 
ciples’. Such a case is one for the application of tolerance, 
But the principle must be limited by the other, else it 
degenerates into lazy indifference, ‘“ He that is not against 
us is for us,” if it stood alone, would dissolve the Church, and 
destroy distinctions in belief and practice which it would be 
fatal to lose. “He that is not with me is against me,” if it 
stood alone, would narrow sympathies, and cramp the free 





development of life, Wee need both to understand and get 
the good of eithen oo ss 


reckons the deed as done to him, though it really is not; but, 


over against the retribution that seizes those who cause them 
to stumble (vs, 41, 42), These verses seem to resume the 
broken thread of verse 37, whilst they also link’on to the 


Christ’s, That shows that there is some regard for Jesus in 
him, It is a germ which may grow, Such an one shall cer- 
tainly have his reward. That does not mean that he will re- 
ceive it in a future life, but that here his deed shall bring after 
it blessed consequences to himself, Of these, none will be more 
blessed than the growing regard for the name, which already 


of Christ’s beauty, honestly lived out, will be increased. 


convictions is firmer.and more enlightened conviction. Note, 
too, the person spoken of belongs to the same class as the 
silenced exorcist, thus reading the disciples a further lesson. 
Jesus will look. with love on the acts which even a John 
wished to forbid. Note, also, that the disciples here are the 
recipients of the kindness, They are-no longer being taught 
to receive the little ones, but are taught that they themselves 
belong to that class, and need kindly succor from these out- 
siders, whom they had proudly thought to silence, 

The awful reticent words, which shadow forth and yet hide 
the fate of those who cause the feeblest disciple to stumble, 
are not for us to dilate upon. Jesus saw the realities of 
future retribution, and deliberately declares that death is a 
less evil than such an act. The little ones are sacred because 
they are his, The same relation to him which made kind- 
ness to them so worthy of reward, makes harm to them so 
worthy of punishment. Under the one lies an incipient love 
to him; under the other, a covert and perhaps scarcely con- 
scious opposition. It is devils’ work to seduce simple souls 
from allegiance to Christ. There are busy hands to-day 
laying stumbling-blocks in the way, especially of young 
Christians,—stumbling-blocks of doubt, of frivolity, of slack- 
ened morality, and the like. It were better, says one who 
saw clearly into that awful realm beyond, if the big mill- 
stone were knotted about their necks, and they were flung 
into the deepest place of the lake that lay before him as he 
spoke. He does not speak exaggerated words; and if @ 
solemn strain of vehemence, unlike his ordinary calm, is 
audible here, it is because what he knew, and did not tell, 
gave solemn earnestness to his veiled and awe-inspiring 
prophecy of doom. What imagination shall fill out the de- 
tails of the “ worse than” which lurks behind that “better”? 

Manchester, England, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 
What were ye reasoning in the way? ... They held their peace: 


Most of us have had very earnest discussions with our friends, 
over, matters which.we should be ashamed to confess had 
been a cause of difference or strong feeling. A question 
seems a good deal more important while we are wrangling 
over it, than when we attempt to state it to a disinterested 
party so as to secure his approval or sympathy. It would bea 
a good test of the real gravity of any question at issue between 
friends, if they would agree on the form of statement in which 
it should be submitted to a competent referee—or, yet better, 
as to the form in which they would be willing to lay it hefore 
their Saviour. Nor is there any question which causes deeper 
feeling or bitterer differences than, Who’s the greatest? 
That question separates families and friends, breaks up politi- 
cal parties, destroys the peace of churches and religious 
societies, and sets nation against nation and race against race. 
Even the disciples of Jesus are still disputing over it among 
themselves by the way; and for this disputing Jesus will 
surely cal) them to account. 

If any man would be first, he shall be last of all (v. 35). 
There is no way in which men are surer to outwit themselves 
than in looking out for themselves over everybody else. 
The poorest servant in the world is the one who always puts 
himself before his employer, The poorest place to buy any- 
thing is where the dealer never regards the interests of his 
customers, He is less than nothing as a friend who gives 
his friend the seeond place in his plans and course, No 
politician can be a leader while it appears that he cares only 
for his own advancement, and nothing for the voters. What 
would a soldier be worth whose aim was to look out for his 
own safety and comfort in times cf service and battle? And 
if this principle be applicable in other fields, how much more 
does it apply to Christian service! He who is intent on what 
he can gain out of his religion, will be behind the poorest 
servant of Christ who is a servant in truth as well as in 
name. Self-seeking is self-destroying in the kingdom of God. 

Whosoever shall receive one of such little children in my name, 
receiveth me (v. 37). There is no better test of a Christian’s 
character than his bearing toward children and the child- 
like. Jesus sets a little child in the midst of his disciples 
everywhere—in the family, in the Sunday-school, in the 





congregation, in the community; that child is his representa 


4, We have the reward of receiving Christ’s little ones set f 


great principle laid down in verse 40, He that isnot against ° 
is for, even if he only gives a cup of water because they are - 


is in some degree precious to him, The faintest perception . 


Every act strengthens its motive. The reward of living our — 


for they had disputed ... who was the greatest (vs. 33, 34).> 
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tive, and the object of his watchful care. Just in proportion 


as theré would be a readiness to receive Jesus as he is, if he 
should be visibly present in person, is that child there wel- 


_ eomed in heartiness, and cared for tenderly. How does that 


father treat his children, and his neighbors’ children? How 
does that pastor minister to the children of his flock? How 
does that church provide for the children of its congregation 
and membership? How are those Christian citizens looking 
after the children of their community? These are the ques- 
tions which we may suppose our Lord is asking in his search- 
ing the fidelity of his professed followers to his service and 
teachings. 

He that is not against us is for us (v. 40). A man must be 
on one side or the other of the line that divides the friends 
and the foes of Christ. There is no possibility of a place 
between the two forces, A man may be of very little value on 
either side; but all there is of him counts one way or the 
other, Silence and inaction may tell for or against a cause. 
To do nothing on one side, may be doing a great deal for the 
other side. All of us ought to be thankful that many who 
seem of little use on the Lord’s side are, after all, not to be 
reckoned against that side. And for ourselves, it is more 
important to show that we are both nominally and heartily 
in the Lord’s service, than that somebody else is not so 
efficient as he might be. 

Whosoever shall give you a cup of water to-drink, becanse 
ye are Christ’s, verily I say wnto you, he shall in no wise lose his 
reward (v.41). It is one thing to minister to a child for the 
child’s own sake. It is another thing to minister to a child 
for the sake of him, or her, to whom that child is dearest. 
The one act is a proof of humanity, the other is a proof of 
loving friendship. At any time, the cry of a child will 
arouse a humane desire to relieve the distress which has 
occasioned that cry. But when the child in need is recog- 
nized as the child of a loved friend, an added interest in him 
is aroused; and just in proportion as love for that friend sways 
one’s being, will one be earnest and persistent in an effort to 
minister to that child. Jesus tells us that every child of man 
is dear to his heart; and he says that if we will do any service 
to a child of man because that child is dear to him, he will 
recognize the act as a proof of loving loyalty to him. It is 
not that Jesus fails to approve an act of common humanity, 
but it is that, in order to commend itself as a proof of devo- 
tion to him, the humane act must be prompted by a desire to 
do for one who is dear to him. 

Whosoever shall cause one of these little ones that believe on me 
to stumble, it were better for him if a great millstone were hanged 
abdut his neck, and he were cast into the sea (v.42). If we enter 
the presence of the world’s great ones, we are impressed with 
a sense of our duty to bear ourselves circumspectly. But we 
fail to realize the truth that when we are in the presence of 
the child-like followers of Jesus our responsibility is greater 
than when we are in the presence of any distinguished com- 
pany of earth’s notables, or even of royalty itself. The 
weaker and the more susceptible the little one, the greater! 
the responsibility on those who have the opportunity of 
impressing and influencing that little one. How do we bear 
ourselves before the children in our own families, in our own 
neighborhood, in our church or Sunday-school, in the com- 
munity generally? Any careless speech of ours, any unwise 
act, any exhibit of a wrong spirit, any failure to set a good 
example, any erroneous teaching, may be the means of caus- 
ing one of Christ’s little ones to stumble; and then—then it 
would have been better for us if a great millstone had been 
hanged about our neck, and we had been cast into the depths 
of the sea! 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


A few days after the lesson on self-denial and the transfigu- 
ration the disciples dispute who shall be greatest. There is 
much stony ground in humanity. Ambition, desire of great- 
ness, is right, is God’s gift. But there,are kinds of it, the 
expression of which makes those who indulge it ashamed. 

Christ knows what his disciples talk about, and what they 
think when no words are spoken. 

Christ lays down the principle of primacy; namely, service. 
It is his own; a world’s redemption and heaven’s empireship. 
(Phil. 2: 5-11.) If a man can manage the treasury and 
avoid national bankruptcy, or lead armies and save a nation, 
let him be first. And let the little man who never made a 
dollar or set a squadron in the field wage newspaper cam- 
paigns. Proportion work and reward to ability. 

An example of service: receive a child. It is not the 
amount of service, but the spirit that can do the least 
amount. Children, orphans even, will never lack for folding 
in arms, mothering, where the spirit of Jesus is, unless that 
spirit gets small enough to take puppies instead. Then it is 
too small to inherit the promise “receiveth me.” 

What a microcosm of denominations Christ selected in 
the little band of disciples! If they do not our way,—if they 
pray or speak extemporaneously, immerse, sing hymns, have 
organs, discard robes, let laymen speak,—forbid them, though 





they cast out devils, 


Teaching the reception of the child, brought out, by a 
mental law, that they had excluded a man from fellowship, 
even one that cast out devils. Was it because they had just 
been proved inefficient in that work? 

What an overflow of miraculous power filled the atmos- 
phere where Christ moved! It not only filled the fringe of 
his garment, but receptive hearts that did not follow him. 

Those who cast out devils were regarded as “little ones.” 
But, little as they are, it is more important that they should 
‘tot be hindered than that one who would oppose them 
should live. 


Denver, Colo. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


As Jesus and his disciples were going towards Capernaum, 
the disciples fell to discussing among themselves which of 
them should be the greatest in that earthly kingdom which 
they thought the Master had come to establish. Probably, 
in this discussion, each one began to urge his own claims to 
priority, to the exclusion of his brethren. In this conten- 
tion, they probably grew heated, and said foolish things, as 
men are almost sure to do when they begin to laud them- 
selves. After they had come into the house, Jesus asked 
them what it was that they had discussed by the way. To 
this they made no answer, for they began now to be ashamed 
of themselves, But the Lord knew very well what they had 
been talking about, so he called a little child to him, and, 
taking him into his arms, he proceeded to preach to them a 
most remarkable sermon, with a little child as his text. At 
this John (not liking the topic) tried to turn the attention 
of the speaker to some theme in-which he could praise the 
twelve instead of thus blaming them. He told Jesus that 
they had seen a man casting out devils in his name, and they 
had forbidden him to do so because he did not follow them. 
This brought a second rebuke from the Saviour, who then 
returned to the question of the treatment of little ones, and 
showed the spirit in which he regarded them. So closes the 
lesson. 

Now let the teacher go on to the discussion of the main 
truth of the lesson. This bears, of course, on the cultivation 
of a child-like spirit. The disciples needed such teaching, 
for they were all the time taking it for granted that they 
not only would get into the kingdom of God, but that they 
would have high places in that kingdom. They must there- 
fore have been much amazed when they were told that 
unless their spirits were more child-like, they would not so 
much as enter the kingdom of God. With one sentence the 
divine Teacher upset all their ideas, and established a new 
basis of valuation. Not by self-seeking, but by self-denial; 
not by pride, but by humility; not by being served, but by 
rendering service to others,—would they be fitted for that 
kingdom. In uttering this saying, the Lord was uttering 
“a hard thing;” for the very last thing that men naturally 
love is humility. To find a man or woman humble by 
nature, is as hard as to find a black diamond. Pride, under 
the most specious forms, finds admittance to our hearts, It 
shows itself in a variety of horrible ways. Pride of dress, 
pride of appearance, pride of manners, pride of position 
in society, pride of ancestry, pride of influence, pride of 
honesty, pride of truthfulness, pride of talent, pride of 
talent for preaching or prayer or teaching, yes, even pride 
of (mock) humility. This catalogue might be endlessly 
drawn out. There is no place from which this sin can be 
kept out, for with brazen face it pushes its way everywhere. 
Even at the communion table, the disciples are tempted to 
push their claims for priority, and to-day there is many a 
minister who in pride administers the communion to a proud 
set of communicants, Pride is also a guest at funerals, 
where even the mourners are proud of the quality of their 
mourning attire, and the stately kind of a funeral that they 
are attending! In revival services it is never absent, but 
tries to usurp a prominent place in the heart of revivalist 
and convert! Yes, our holiest things are contaminated with 
this sin, and it is one of the most subtle of our enemies. 
Pride is “the first thing that we put on in the morning, and 
the last thing that we put off at night.” Good reason then 
there was to lead the Saviour to warn his disciples, and 
through them all their successors, against this sin; for it is 
a sin that will keep many a soul from entering the kingdom 
of God. God resists the proud; and if God resists any one, 
who is there that is strong enough to give that one final suc- 
cess? The utter incongruity of pride in a believer may at 
once be seen by the following sentence: “A proud follower 
of the meek and lowly Jesus.” 

Let the teacher try to impress upon the scholars that, to 
get rid of this sin, we absolutely must have the aid of the 
Holy Spirit; for without his aid, all our efforts will be in 
vain. If we are to have in us the same mind which was in 
Christ Jesus, it must be by the help of his Spirit. No other 
way exists. But when we have asked for that aid, it may 
help us if we do certain things. For example, if a person is 
rich, and is tempted to be proud of his wealth (as he cer- 
tainly will be), let him constantly remenber that God alone 
gave him the power to become rich, and that had God taken 





away his power, he would have been as poor as Lazarus at 
the rich man’s gate. If you are tempted to be proud of your 
good looks, bear in miad,that God might very easily let you 
catch some disease, like scarlet-fever, which might result in 
the loss of your eyes. Then where would your good looks 
be? If you are proud of your family, then try to realize 
that you are a dreadful fool; for it is no credit to you to have 
such an ancestry, while it is a sad thing for good ancestors to 
have such a descendant as you! If you are proud of your 
intellect, think how easy it would be for God to lay his finger 
on you, so that softening of the brain would set in, leaving 
you a driveling idiot! What have we of any kind that we 
have not received from above, except our sins? God it is 
who gives every good and perfect gift, and then the foolish 
receiver gets proud, and flatters himself on his acquisition | 
Is not this a very dreadful state of things? and does it not 
show how deep a hold sin has on our hearts? 

Now change the way of putting this truth for a moment. 
Ask the scholars whether they ever saw a proud person 
whose pride made them more lovable? Do we not all of us 
hate pride when we see it in others? And the prouder a 
person is, the more disgusted we are with him. Is this not 
so? And is pride a disgusting thing in others and a lovely 
thing in me? Am I an exception to the universal rule that 
pride is unsightly? Surely not. Then is it not my bounden 
duty, as well as privilege, to try and put away this evil thing 
from my heart? Write down all your talents, and then 
write against them “God gave all these to me.” Then 
write down all your sins, and add “ All these are my own,” 
and see how you feel then. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


As it is desirable to give to children a connected story of 
the life of Christ, it is well to recall past teaching, and also 
to give some intervening history. 

In what part of the country had Jesus gone with his disci- 
ples, when he began to tell of the suffering and death before 
him? What was the question he asked about himself. Which 
disciple said, “Thou art the Christ”? In our golden text of 
last week, did Jesus tell how tocome after him? What great 
question did he ask about profit and loss? He told of shame 
and the cross for his followers, and yet he said that some who 
stood before him should-not die until they had seen the king- 
dom of God come with power. Some of the twelve lived to 
see thousands become followers of Christ, and three of them, 
a week after, had a strange sight of Jesus glorified. He took 
Peter, James, and John, up on a high mountain, where he 
went at night to pray. The other nine disciples were left at 
the foot of the mountain. Suddenly, as Jesus was praying, 
he was changed; his face was as the brightness of the sun, 
his garments whiter thati snow. With him were two others, 
who appeared in glory. The disciples knew who they were, 
and heard their words. Jesus had said to his disciples that 
he should be cruelly treated and killed; but Moses and Elias, 
who came from heaven, talked with Jesus of his death, which 
he should accomplish (not suffer) at Jerusalem. The disci- 
ples fell on their faces; they were afraid; but Jesus came and 
touched them, and said, “Arise, and benot afraid.” When they 
looked, the light and glory had gone, and Jesus only stood 
there; and “he charged them that they should tell no man 
what things they had seen, till the Son of man were risen from 


the dead.” What couldthat mean? they asked of each other. - 


They had wondered when he talked of his death, and now, 
when he told of rising from the dead, they wondered yet more. 

When they came down from the mountain, they found the 
nine disciples trying in vain to cast out an evil spirit for a 
man who had brought his son to be cured. How did Jesus 
speak to the evil spirit in the man who came into the syna- 
gogue? So he commanded the spirit which tormented the 
boy, saying, “Come out of him.” To the praying father, who 
said, “If thou canst do anything, have compassion on us, and 
help us,” Jesus said, “If,thou canst!... all things are possible 
to him that believeth.” Theson wascured. Is there any spirit 
of evil that Jesus cannot cast out. 

By the Way.—As Jesus went, he was always doing good,— 
helping, saving, teaching. Was Jesus ever idle? Should 
his children only look for great opportunities, or be always 
ready for service in the minutes and hours that make up 
everyday? Onthe way from the north country down through 
Galilee, Jesus again told the twelve, “The Son of man shall 
be betrayed,...and after that he is killed, he shall rise 
the third day.” Luke says, “They understood not, ... and 
feared to ask him.” Matthew says “they were exceeding 
sorry.” The disciples talked to each other by the way. They 
thought they should live to see his glory on earth. If he 
should be a king, would they not all be princes, and rule and 
reign with him? Who would be his chief lord? Did Peter 
expect it because he had been first toown him Christ? Would 
the three whom he had kept nearest to him, in some of his 
miracles, and on the mountain, have more honor than the 
rest? They had talked and wondered before; and the mother 
of James and John even asked for her sons that they should 
sit, one on his right hand, and the other on his left, im 
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a new president, how many people are planning and striving 
to get an appointment to some office of honor, or large salary, 
or great influence? Even among the twelve disciples, some 
wanted to be chief; for it is as old-fashioned as the days of 
Lot, and of Jacob, to “look out for number one.” 

What Was It?—No teacher ever could ask questions as 
Jesus did; for no one else ever read the thoughts of other 
hearts. When they were in Capernaum, in a house, Jesus 
asked them, “ What was it that ye disputed among yourselves 
by the way?” Could they answer? Did they suddenly re- 
member, after instead of before their disputing, that they 
had known Jesus to read the thoughts of people around him? 
Did they feel guilty? Jesus knew, as well as they did, that 
they had been disputing who should be the greatest in his 
kingdom. What is disputing? 

A Little Child.—Nobody ever had such living pictures for 
texts and lessons as Jesus did. Sometimes the birds, some- 
times a sick or blind man, a fearful, timid woman, or a busy 
farmer. That day in Capernaum he sat down, the twelve 
around him, and took a child. It was not too young to know 
who held it, for Luke says he set him by him, so it was old 
enough to sit up; it was a boy who could understand and 
come, for Matthew says he called a little child, and set him 
in the midst, so he was old enough to walk. Can’t you almost 
see how the little face brightened at the call, and the patter- 
ing feet ran towards the Master, and then, when the loving 
hands lifted him up, he nestled in his arms, and stayed quietly 
while Jesus talked about little children to all those grown 
men? Jesus knew they each wanted to be greatest; he told 
them that to be great they must be humble, willing to be the 
least, that he who would be chief must be willing to serve. 
Jesus taught, and showed how he, the Lord of all, became 
the servant of all. Perhaps the child in his arms that day 
was a little son of Peter; for his house seemed to be Jesus’ 
home in Capernaum. Do you think his mother, or his grand- 
mother, who had served Jesus with gratitude, ever let the child 
forget that Jesus had called him and held him in his arms? 

These Little Ones.—Jesus showed his love for every child, 
as he taught that every one who would enter the kingdom 
must come as a little child,—come to him quickly, willingly, 
trusting, resting in him, not doubting his love or care. So 
Jesus taught how grown people must receive him. The king- 
dom of God was not to be a kingdom of pride and splendor 
on earth, where each should struggle for the best place. They 
were to receive and love and help the weakest disciple of 
Christ in his name, and Jesus would accept the service as 
for himself. 

A Oup of Water-—Not the least thing which is done or 
given to another for Christ’s sake shall ever be forgotten. To 
tnake it plain, Jesus said that he who should “— a cup of 
water, should in no wise lose his reward, ad 

: Not.in the Kingdom—The disciples had disputed about 
places in the kingdom. Jesus warned them lest some should 
not even enter in. He had taught of the kingdom of heaven 
in the heart, of receiving it as a child, of helping others into 
the kingdom, and then he taught of keeping others out of 
the kingdom, Every sin, in word or deed, may hinder others 
from doing right, and help them tosin. Suppose Jesus should 
ask every little company on the way to and from school, What 
did you talk about by the way? Do you want to be as safe 
in his kingdom as the quiet little oneinhisarms? Try each 
day to pray in your morning prayer: “Use me some other 
lives to bless.” He will give grace to keep you in his king- 
dom here, and, at last, to dwell with him in the same glory 
the disciples saw on the mountain-top. 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS, 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.8., 
CaNON OF DUREAM, 


An InFant Brovuaut To JEsus.—“ Receive the kingdom 
of God as a little child.” How often does the simple trust and 
loving confidence of a child rebuke the cold suspicion of its 
elders. I have seen many an instance of this in the Holy 
Land, where there.are many English mission schools among 
the Mohammedans. The adults themselves, with scarce an 
exception, obstinately refuse to give ear to the gospel message ; 
but in many cases they have no objection to send their children 
to the mission schools, having very few, if any, schools of their 
own. There many of the little ones not only learn the story 
of the life of Jesus, but they also learn tolove him. Thus are 
we preparing the way for his reception in another generation. 
I will give an example which came under my own observation 
a few years ago. Gaza is one of the most bigoted of Moham- 
medan cities; but there we have a mission and flourishing 
schools, both for boys and girls, under Christian teachers. 
When I spent a few days at Gaza, there had been“but one 
baptism from among the Moslems, and that aninfant. In the 
center of the little courtyard of the missionary’s house stood a 
beautiful white marble capital, richly carved, which had once 
crowned the shaft of some column supporting a heathen 
temple, and which had been dug up in the garden behind the 
house. In the top a little hollow had been scooped oyt. 
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and told me the following story. A Moslem woman brought 
her child to his house, asked to see his wife, and asked her to 
get her husband to baptize the child. He was astonished at 
the request, and asked the reason, when the mother told the 
following history. She had lost all her children in infancy, 
and, when this one was born, she and her husband were in 
great fear lest it also should die, The woman had a young 
sister who attended the mission school, and she said to her, 
“T have heard at the school that Jesus loves little children, and 
takes great care of them, and blesses a!] those that are given to 
him. Will you not take the baby and give him to Jesus? 
and then perhaps he will live.’ So the poor mother, with 
her husband’s full consent, brought the infant, begging that 
it might be baptized. The missionary replied that he could 
not do it unless they promised that he should have the 
training of the child ds it grew up, and that he should educate 
it as a Christian. This was heartily promised. “The child 
shall belong to Jests afterwards, if only we may give it to 
Jesus now.” -I am able to add that the promise has been 
kept. The father was a man in an independent position, 
above most of his neighbors, else probably the popular fanati- 
cism might have deterred him from keeping his promise. 
But remember, this beginning, this grain of mustard-seed, 
was the work of a little child. 

A Curist1An CxInp In Synra.—I knew of another case, 
far away from Gaza, at Beyrout, north of Sidon, where there 
are many missions. There are some very important girl 
schools there for Moslem women. Among the pupils whom 
I knew very well, for I was often in the schools, was a young 
girl, the daughter of Mohammedan parents, who had been 
betrothed when a child, and who was to be married as soon 
as she left school. This girl was fourteen, but they are often 
married there at twelve years old. She had learned to know 
and love her Saviour. When the time drew near for her 
leaving school, where she was a boarder, she begged Mrs. 
Bowen Thompson, the good lady who founded this school, to 
ask the American missionary to come and baptize her. Mrs. 
Thompson explained to her that she could not do this with- 
out the leave of her father and her intended husband, and 
that, if she were to do so without leave, the Turks would shut 
up the school and send her out of the country. The child 
cried bitterly, and said she knew they would never allow her 
to be baptized. But at length she wiped her tears, and 
exclaimed: “ Well, never mind, Jesus Christ has baptized 
my heart, and they cannot unbaptize that.” I learned several 
years afterwards that her husband had at length allowed her 
to be baptized, and that he himself, though not yet an avowed 
Christian, wasa regular attendant at Christian service. “Out 
of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected 
praise.” 


The College, Durham, England. 
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“Many that are first shall be last, and the last first.” 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 
“ How sweet, how heavenly, is the sight.” 
* Blest be the tie that binds.” 

“ People of the living God.” 
“From whence doth this union arise.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


In what region was Jesus about the time of his transfigura- 
tion? What miracle did he perform immediately afterward? 


object-lesson upon 


the subject aid Jesus give the disciples? 
(vs. 86, 87.) What child-quality did he mean particularly 
to emphasize? (Matt. 18: 3,4.) Which beatitude teaches 
the same truth? Is pride of position an original or am 
acquired quality? What ineident occurring toward the close 
of Christ’s ministry proved that the disciples were not yet 
free from jealousy and ambition? (Mark 10: 35-41.) What 
argument did Jesus use on that occasion? (Mark 10: 42-45.) 
Where may all those who feel puffed up with their lofty 
positions behold their likenesses? (Matt. 23: 6-12.) What 
words of Jesus may they appropriate? (Matt. 23 : 13.) 

How must we regard all who work in the name of the Lord, 
although not of our own company? (vs, 88-40.) Should we, 
or should we not, rejoice in the prosperity of Christian 
denominations whom we believe to teach some errors? How 
does Jesus regard the most trifling service done in his name? 
(v. 41.) How does he regard the man who places a stumbling 
stone in the path of the’ humblest one, or in any way hinders 
his spiritual progress? (v. 42.) How great sacrifice will it 
pay us to make, rather than to delay our own progress? (va 
43-48.) 

Philadelphia. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


It is of the spirit and the place of the disciple of Jesus» 
that this lesson teaches, Child-likeness is the spirit, and a 
child’s station is the place. He who is Chrisi’s should have 
the sense of dependence, and the loving trustfulness, of the 
true child. A child should be to him an example and a 
charge. And all this should be in loving self-forgetfulness, 
and in loving devotion to Christ. 

There is all the difference in the world between “ child- 
likeness” and “ childishness.” The disciples were childish 
enough—too childish—when they wrangled over their respece 
tive claims to priority. There is never any lack of childish- 
ness in the best of the followers of Jesus. But child-likeness 
is quite another thing, It is what was and what is a chief 
lack in the disciples of Jesus. Childishness is shown in weak 
self-seeking, in petty jealousies, in an absorbed interest in the 
trifles of the hour, to the forgetfulness of things of permanent 
worth. It represents the lower side of human nature in a 
child. Child-likeness, on the other hand, represents the 
higher side of a child’s best nature. It shows itself in the 
self-surrendering trust and the willing subjection, and 
the hearty service of a child toward one to whom it looks 
up in loving reverence. 

A true child finds delight in being set at doing something 
to help his father or mother; and the fuller of love a eMild 
is, the heartier is his delight in being of service to the one 
he loves. And here is indicated a principle that underlies 
all true Christian discipleship, but which does not find thé 
recognition that it deserves. As Dr. McLaren expresses it; 
“In love,... service is delight. This is no mere pretty sen- 
timent, but a law which grips hard and cuts deep. Christ’s 
servants have not learned it yet, and the world heeds it not; 
but, till it govern all human society, and cut up ambition, 
domination, and pride of place, by the roots, society will 
groan under ills which increase with the increase of wealth 
and culture in the hands of a selfish few.” 

Not what one has, of ability, or riches, or position, or 
power, but what one is and does, settles the question of his 
priority in comparison with others. “The principle of the 
divine kingdom,” as President Dwight says, “ is, that humility 
and service make the man great, and give him the highest 
place.” It is not service merely, but service in the right 
spirit, that measures the man; what he is as well as what he 
does. Even great service may be rendered in such a self- 
seeking and self-asserting spirit as to destroy its claims to 
admiration or reward. It is only as a man’s work is done in 
a child-like spirit, that it is recognized by all as well done. 

Done in a right spirit, the least service is as truly indica- 
tive of character as the greatest. “It is not the amount of 
service, but the spirit that can do the least amount,” says 
Bishop Warren, that commends itself in that loving ministry 
to a child which gives it a cup-of cold water to slake its 
thirst, or which prompts to the watchful care of a dependent 
child. 

Where the supreme desire of the heart is to be of loving 
service to the one Master, all service of that Master by others 
will be welcomed gratefully. In seeing the work of others, 
the main question will be, “Is that work done in our Master's 
name?” not, “Do those workers follow with us, and do as we 
do?” When a chosen disciple of Jesus would say to an 
irregular, outside worker for Jesus, “Have done with this 





When did he make the second announcement of his death? 
for administering necessary rebuke? (v. 33.) Why did not 


Did they, or did they uot, know that the spirit which 
prompted the dispute was wrong? (v. 34.) When conscious | 
of wrong-doing, should we try to defend ourselves, remain 


seeking an office in Christian work? What is the only road | 
to true greatness? (v. 35.) What parable did Jesus —| 
upon this subject? (Luke 14: 7-11.) Do Christians, or only | 





“That,” said the missionary, “is my font.” “But,” said I, 


worldlings, in thie day, strive for the highest places? What 


(Mark 9 : 3Q-32.) What time and place should we choose 


Jesus stop the bickering of his disciples as soon as it began? | 


silent, or confess? What purpose only will justify a man in | 


| work,” the words of Jesus to that disciple are, “ Forbid him 
not.” “Christ forbids such ‘forbidding,’” says Dr. McLaren, 
| “and thereby sanctions such ‘irregularities’ and ‘ unattached’ 
work, which have always been the bugbear of sticklers for 
| ecclesiastical uniformity, and [which] have not seldom been 

the life of Christianity.” Dean Alford is quoted by President 
| Dwight as saying that in these words of Jesus there is “a 
weighty maxim of Christian toleration and charity, and fof) 

caution to men how they presume to limit the work of the Spirit 
| of God to any sect, or succession, or outward form of church.” 

And, as showing that this injunction of our Lord isstill aneeded 
| one, Bishop Warren adds; “ What a microcosm of denomina- 
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\ tions Christ selected in the little band of disciples! If they 
do not our way, if they pray or speak extemporaneously [or 
use a liturgy], immerse [or do not immerse], sing hymns, 
have organs [or do not], discard robes [or use them], let lay- 
men speak [or repress lay speaking], forbid them, though 
they cast out devils.” And Professor Godet says, in the same 
line of thought: “It may be that we shall experience some 
pain in hearing the news of the powerful effects which the 
preaching of the gospel has produced in a society other than 
that to which we belong. It seems to us like taking away 
from us, to celebrate victories which we or ours have not 
gained. As if an advantage gained for Christ were not an 
advantage for all who are his!” 

And as it is in service for good, so it is in evil service. It 
is the spirit of the action, rather than the apparent impor- 
tance of the action itself, that measures the worth of the deed 
done. To help a child out of love for Christ may evidence 
the helper’s loyal devotedness to Christ. To harm a child 
which is dear to Christ may evidence hostility to Christ and 
his cause, It is in little things that character is shown. It 
is for all eternity that the consequences of character must 
manifest themselves. 


ADDED POINTS. 


Tn the quiet of our homes we can have communion with 
‘Christ concerning all matters that have interested us or per- 

plexed us in the busier hours which are ended. And then 
we can test the correctness of our course, by considering how 
it will seem in Christ’s sight. 

When a new administration is understood to be coming 
into power, even Christians sometimes dispute among them- 
selves who is to have the foremost place under that adminis- 
tration. 

It is not to a man’s discredit that he wants to be great, but 
it is to a man’s discredit to think he is greater than other 
persons suppose. Ifa man will simply seek to deserve great- 
ness, he can safely leave it to others to decide when he is 
great. And great men are always in demand; places are 
waiting for them on every side. 

A child is the most winsome teacher in the world. That 
man is past hope who cannot learn a lesson from a child. 

Christ still goes about among men in the guise of a child, 
or of the child-like. He who would gladly minister to Jesus 
if Jesus were here, has the opportunity of doing so every day 
of his life. 

There is a great deal of good work being done by those who 
are not ‘in the recognized membership of any church fold. 
Pogsibly there are those who are sorry that this is the truth, or 
that, being the truth, it is given publicity to. But whoever 
else is disturbed by such well-doing, Jesus makes no com 
plaint of it. ; 

An interest in Christ and his cause may be shown by a 
word or a look. And every token of such interest ought to 
be welcomed gladly by a lover of Christ and his cause. 

True liberality of soul will show itself in the tolerance of 
illiberality. Intense bigotry may be manifested in failing to 
see any good in strait-laced and narrow-minded Christians. 
There is no charitableness in being uncharitable toward the 
uncharitable. 

There is such a thing as giving to the poor in order to 
show that the unbelieving giver is as good as many a man 
who believes in Jesus. Whatever merit there is in that 
giving, it surely cannot claim the promise of that commenda- 
tion which belongs to those who give in Christ’s name. 

A cup of cold water given to a thirsty child in Christ’s 
name counts for more, in heaven’s reckoning, than a marble 
fountain supplied with ice-water, and inscribed with the name 
of the fame-seeking donor. 

Dying is not the worst thing that can happen to a man. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





A NEW METHOD IN HEBREW SYNTAX* 


-In the remarkable revival of Old Testament studies in 
America in the last five or six years, little or nothing 
had been done for tae solution of the many vexed prob- 
lems of Hebrew syntax. It is all the more gratifying 
that the first step in this direction has been made by the 





* Elements of Hebrew Syntax by an Inductive Method. By Wil- 
Nam Rainey Harper, Proiessor of Semitic Languages, Yale Univer- 


indefatigable scholar to whom, more than to any other 

man, is due the fact that the venerable idiom of the old 

covenant is now being so zealously studied in the Ameri- 

can church, 

In adding to his Elements of Hebrew the present Ele- 

ments of Hebrew Syntax, Professor Harper has shown 

that he will not increase the ranks of those who know 

how to promise, but not how to perform. His new vol- 

ume is not only the first independent effort made in the 

English language, in our date and day, to cover even in 

a measure the entire field under consideration, but he is 

the only one among recent grammarians who has even 

undertaken this work, In Ewald’s Lehrbuch less than 

one-fourth of the contents are given to syntax, and this 

can be used to advantage only by the discerning and 

advanced student capable of separating facts from specu- 

lation. Miiller is brief, often obscure, and in general not 
satisfactory. Driver’s work on the Tenses is a master- 

piece of detailed philological research; but it deals 
exhaustively only with asingle problem, the appendices 
containing excellent data for the investigation of others. 

The syntax of Gesenius is little more than an incomplete 
sketch, the present editor, Kautzsch, having added 
scarcely a line except the introduction of a paragraph 
on the nominal and the verbal sentences. Olshausen’s 
system was published in 1861; but the author died before 
he issued more than the first and second books, treating 
of the etymology and the forms. Béttcher’s massive 
work was also a complete summary of these, and a dis- 
cussion of them from a standpoint differing from that of 
Olshausen, but it does not touch the syntax. Stade, in 
1879, closed the Preface of his first volume with the 
promise that the second on syntax could be expected to 
follow soon, but it has not yet appeared. Kdnig, too, in 
1881, expressed in his Preface the hope that within two 
or three years the second volume, of which the syntax 
was to be a part, would be published; but this promise, 
too, has not yet been redeemed. Nor has the twenty- 
fifth edition of Gesenius, with the promised total revision 
of its syntax, yet seen the light of day. 

It is not Professor Harper’s object to atone for all these 
sins of omission, or to render the appearance of these 
works unnecessary by forestalling them. He does not 
propose to construct a new syntax, but rather to present 
the old syntax according to a new method, and to utilize 
whatever the investigations of modern scholars have pro- 
duced, in such a manner as to be profitable to the learner. 
His method is the inductive one, consisting first in the 
presentation of the facts, and then in the deduction from 
these facts of the underlying principles. It is, accord- 
ingly, an application to syntax of a method which has 
been so successfully employed in the teaching of the 
forms. In this way the ordinary method of grammars 
is simply inverted. Instead of starting out with thetical 
statements, and employing examples to illustrate these 
principles, the pupil is by the inductive method taught 
to construct his own rules from the actual use made of 
their principles in the text itself. This method, while 
not new in pedagogics, nor in the study of languages, 
is certainly new in its application to Hebrew, and in the 
consistency of this application. In addition to this, to 
every topic are added remarks, mostly of a general philo- 
logical character, and a large number of references for 
study, to test the student, and teach him at once to make 
practical use of what he has deduced from the facts he 
has investigated. 

The advantages of such a method will be clear to the, 
teacher at once. They consist chiefly in the direct study 
of the text, in the intelligent and not mechanical acquisi- 
tion of the involved principles, and in the facility for 
their application and use. While the road to be traveled 
may be a longer and harder one than that formerly em- 
ployed, it certainly leads more surely to the goal, and 
secures more satisfactory results. 

Naturally a work of this character and in this line of 
research is anything but perfect. In not a few particu- 
lars future editions could present more satisfactory data. 
In quite a number of cases the best examples have not 
been selected; nor do the more intricate subjects receive 
a proportionally more complete treatment, the noun and 
the tenses having been especially favored, to the disad- 
vantage of the syntax of sentences, and the prepositions 
and adverbs being almost entirely overlookel ; nor does 
the treatment in every case show an acquaintance with 
the detailed investigations made on these subjects, par- 
ticularly from the standpoint of comparative Semitic 
philology. Then it is certainly a mistake, from a peda- 
gogic point of view, that with page 93 the author ceases 
entirely to employ any vowel signs, even in intricate 
instances, 

But these objectionable features, considering the prac- 
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the gain of having now for the first time a manual on 
Hebrew syntax which can be safely given into the hands 
of students of the Old Testament, and which they can 
use with profit to themselves. But for advanced men 
and specialists the lesson is only too evident that even 
many of the fundamental principles of Hebrew and 
Semitic syntax are not yet clearly understood. The 
great danger of transferring the methods of Aryan gram- 
mars to a Semitic language is a constant menace to 
Hebrew students. One needs but a slight acquaintance 
with the Arabic grammarians to recognize the deep 
chasm between the Aryan and the Semitic manner of 
understanding language. A beginning has been made 
of doing justice to this difference in the elucidation of 
the Hebrew tense systents but scarcely more than a 
beginning has been accomplished. The detail studies 
that are yet to be made in this line are so great that no 
one acquainted with the character of the problem can 
be surprised at the hesitancy with which the European 
grammarians approach the task of a philosophical system 
of Hebrew syntax. While we need such manuals as 
Harper’s, in which the exhaustive appendices are an 
especially useful feature, and give them a warm wel- 
come, Old Testament students need also a good deal more 
for a satisfactory syntactical study of the sacred codex. 





A prepossessing book, in its externals, is Professor 
James K. Hosmer’s Life of Young Sir Henry Vane 
Governor of Massachusetts Bay and Leader of the Long 
Parliament, with a Consideration of the English Com- 
monwealth as a Forecast of America. The title is worth 
quoting in full, as an indication of the author’s aim. 
The style is good, the preliminary investigations have 
been thorough, and the events narrated are of personal 
as well as of political interest. But Vane, after all, as 
the author makes sufficiently manifest, was a brilliant 
eccentric, not a statesman; his residence in America 
was as episodical as John Smith’s, and as unimportant 
in lasting results; and it may well be doubted whether 
nearly six hundred pages should be devoted to a record 
and examination of his career. A book of the size of 
Harrison’s Cromwell or Morley’s Burke, having some 
two hundred duodecimo pages, proves ample for the 
portrayal of the life work of a leader tenfold greater than 
Vane. Professor Hosmer himself, in his admirable life 
of Samuel Adams, in the American Statesmen series, 
has shown his ability to be concise as well as strong. In 
this new book, unfortunately, he has a special theory to 
maintain,—that Vane and the early American colonies 
were potent in influencing England toward the Com- 
monwealth and republican institutions. Liberty was 
then in the air, and of course he can find scattered argu- 
ments in support of this position, and of his claims that 
Cromwell’s government was a direct precursor of that of 
1789 in America; but these arguments are pushed alto- 
gether too far. It is unfortunate for a historian, biog- 
rapher, or social observer, to start out with a preconceived 
opinion toward which he unconsciously bends the facts 
hechronicles. Still worse, Professor Hosmer feels bound 
to advocate strongly, in these pages, a future federation 
of the English-speaking world. Vane worked for free- 
dom in both countries ; therefore, etc. All this is political 
polemics, not biography, and it rests upon a very unstable 
personal foundation. (9X6 inches, illustrated, pp. xxi, 
581. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $4.00.) 


“Poor Delia Bacon!” is the natural expression one 
uses in speaking of the remarkable person whom Haw- 
thorne portrayed in his paper called Recollections of a 
Gifted Woman, in Our Old Home. Her life was embit- 
tered by cruel treatment at the hands of one she loved; 
she herself caused 4 partial estrangement between her- 
self and some of her nearest relatives; her great book 
fell perfectly flat; and her last days were shrouded in 
the veil of insanity. It may be doubted whether a living 
person has read all of The Philosophy of Shakespeare’s 
Plays Unfolded,—even in these days of Donnelly, Mrs. 
Pott, and Judge Holmes,—though Hawthorne said he 
knew one young man who could make that boast. But 
Delia Bacon’s career was pathetically brave, and her 
mental powers, at their best, were in every way remark- 
able. The story of her life has now been told, in Delia 
Bacon: A Biographical Sketch, by her nephew, Theodore 
Bacon, with admirable taste, and in excellent English. 
The book is enriched by one of the best steel portraits 
ever engraved, and is worth reading, if only for the let- 
ters it prints from Miss Bacon’s famous friends. Those 
from Hawthorne throw fresh light upon a record already 
bright,—that of his loyal, unswerving, and self-sacrificing 
help, financial and personal, bestowed upon one far from 
home and in serious need of aid. This help was given 
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too large for his own work and necessities, 
but whose love of humanity was as great 
as his genius. It is about time for the 
stupidly perverse myth concerning Haw- 
thorne’s “ morbidness,” or “ selfishness,” 
to make a permanent exit. (846 inches, 
pp. vii, 322. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. Price, $2.00.) 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statement of eireula- 
tion will be omitted, At this season of the year, 
when so many subscriptions expire, tt is impos- 
sible to state accurately, at the time of going to 
press what number of copies will be required, 
‘Advertisers are free to exumine ihe sub- 
scription list at any lime, The advertising 
rate és $1.00 per line, with discounts of fyom 
5 per cent. on two insertions, to 40 per cent. on 
an advertisement running a year. An 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
oj svace (not less than three inches) in each is- 
tue for a year, or @ uniform amount of space, 
weekly, fora shorter period, the whole to amownt 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
stich a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
mau choose, s0 far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages.; All Fs wertising, however, 
tonditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


Coughs and colds. Those who are suffering 
from coughs, colds, hoarseness, sore-throat, 
ete., Should try. Brown’s Bronchial Troches, a 
simple and effectual remedy. They contain 
nothing injurious, and may be used at all 
times with perfect safety. 


As a nerve tonic, use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. 8. L. Williams, Clarence, Iowa, 
says: “I have used it to grand effect in a case 
of neuralgic fever. Also, in cases where a 
general tonic was needed. Foranerve tonic, 
I think it is the best I have ever used, and 
ean recommend it most confidently.” 


it. Have you read the advertisement of B. F. 
Johnson & Co., Pubs., of Richmond, Va., in 
another column? If not, please doso at once. 
You may not be specially interested in what 
they have to say, but if you will call some of 
your friends’ attention who need employment 
to their advertisement, you may confer a life- 
long favor on them. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


g[PLiuore COLLEGE zee n,Can. Catalo 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 'N. English, Erin, b 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


ll get valuable information free in the new Lil 
‘esi Calendar. Address E. TOURJEE. Boston 


BIBLE CORRES LOHOERCE SCHOOL. 


THE ® VD 
1334 Cl DE WORDEN, 


STAMMERING. 


“While I have been with you but a few days at a 
time, on two or three different occasions, your princi- 
les are so simple that I have found perfect relief, and 
a KS ur ideas and work are thoroughly correct. 
sa gees pe ane ew Mira. BJ 
‘or particulars address Mrs, EK. J. E. Thorpe 
53 Boylston Street, Boston, M 4 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


n M. yg Harrisburg National Bank, Pa. 
one April 5, ‘I feel myself under personal 
obligation to Senouledse the great service you have 
rendered my son in curing his painful infirmity. He 
speaks now as readily and with as little difficulty as 
most people,” Kefer to John D, Wattles, Publisher of 
The Sunday School Times. 

Send for o4-page pa Peenipeiot to FE. S. JOHNSTON, 
institute, ner llth and Spring Garden 
Streets, Philadelphia, P: Pa. 









































** By all odds, the best Treatise on the Evidences of 
Christianity that we know.””—The Examiner. 


Manual of 
s = * 
Christian Evidences. 

By Prof. George P. Fisher, D.D. 75c. 

“It touches every leading point of Christian evi- 
dence, and meets évery important objection.”—The 
Chure n. 

“The author ie peuaie the best modern authority 
on the histori evidences of Christianity. "—The 
Christian Union. 

* Clear, compact, and satisfying.”—The Observer. 

“ Masterly and thorough.’’—The Independent. 
tionalist. 

Sent, postpaid, to any address, for 75 cents, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Gertrude’s Marriage. 


By W. Heimsure. Translated by Mrs. J. W. 
DAvis. With photogravure illtstrations 
by W. De Meza. 1vol., 12mo, eloth, $1.25; 
paper covers, in colors, 75 cents. 


“Everywhere positive and clear.”’—The Congrega- per ear— 
no 





The author is considered‘ Marlitt’s successor. This 


story appeals strougly to the human heart, and pos 
sesses real dramatic fire. 


WORTHINGTON CO., 747 Broadway, New York. 





wisest come toa cyclopedia to 
gain knowledge. 


Evem the 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ADDRESS, 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT. 











ris TEE UNIVERSAL ) DUCA TOR. 
WHAT A CYCLOPEDIA MEANS TO ITS POSSESSOR: 


Tue ENTIRE CIRCLE OF KNOWLEDGE WITHIN Easy REACH. 

Tur Ricgut KIND OF HELP IN Eva&ry LINE OF STUDY. 

THE LIVES OF EMINENT MEN AND WOMEN PORTRAYED. 
THE WorRLD’s HistoRY CRYSTALLIZED. 

THE GREAT SCIENCES UNFOLDED. 


0000, MEAD, & COMPANY, Publishers, 753 « 755 nnoapway, New York. 


“1D MO STE *OSVISIUY SF PI] MOU" 


6, UeUE T JO UENS Guy OF SPPY 10497CGM 


Tas GREAT RELIGIONS DEFINED, 
THe RicH MAN’s LIBRARY, AT 
THE PooR MAN'S PRICE. 





WINDFALLS. 


[Revised Edition.]} 
By RICHARD RANDOLPH, 
Author of “ Aspects of Humanity.” 
12m6, pp.108. Price, 50 cts.; by mail, 58 cts. 


Also, by the same author, 


SOBER THOUGHTS ON STAPLE THEMES. 


12mo0, pp.160. Price, 65 ets.; by mail, 75 cts. 
For sale by 


HENRY LONGSTRETH, 


740 Sansom Street, Philadclphia. 





Notices of the Press, to first edition, 1871. 


The author has learned to seek the analogy of all 
science, ani to subordinate it to the idea of religion, 
—and this fact is no tnimportant recommendation. 
—Philadelphia Posi 

A series of lateresting essiys and poems.— Public 


A colleetion of ne et Christian thought. ... Great 
truths advocati th singular conciseness.— Phila- 


ia 
na wide range of @ lofty L cearpcter, 
and, wé shou A would Vary accepta’ all 
thovgiitful readers. — Evening Phila.). 
Wil ie) careful reeling @ ich it demands.— 
The ae 


nerall of ¢ Palienthretie character arid design. 
?. oth he results of ext tS 0: Pextensive reaming aaa iheieny taste 
re. _~ 

acy se rorke cosaneen comme mend cpeeasel Yes strongly to those 
who despair of combating aes daten tic aseticies 
with mere material weapons.— 

bear the unmistakable stamp of a pe profound) naly 
feligious and philosophical mind.— Meth, 

Phila. 
newt rep ¢ sdtnitalen, if examined thoughtfully. 
Society 


an. fine rane tou nahte and valuable suggestions.— Prot, 


Full of ve very strong meat, wah will not tickle the 
appetite of careless readers. .., Those oe tak ap 
these books with a deliberate } jurpose to read t 
underssanciney, ) (Besta oat their labor weil fewarded. 
—d, or 
The he author is at Once vgentle and profound in his 
ag 8 spon t Science, Theology, and Human Life.— 
glander (New Haven). 
The volume (Windfails) indicates a severe and 
& alytical habit a! thought and insight id ppeses 
c yt and bi tendencies of the t 
oughts.) r. R. dedicates his though his “76 
witht Wirkees. "Nor is the dedication inappro- 
priate, for the themes discoursed upon, whether in 
verse or prose, are such as will commend themselves 
to no intellectua) sluggard, but rather to him whose 
mind is on the alert for every ray of truth, and who, 
having once ap A eae the right, is wiiling to do 
bartle fn, erat Le f.—Am. Literary Gazette and Pub- 


ALso, same address, ASPECTS OF HU- 
MANITY, a chapter of correspondence from 
the book of nature, in support of the doctrine of 
an inspired life, and a continuous revelation. 
Price, 50¢. and 55e, 


‘The life of man is a continuous Divine revela- 
tion,” —Eas. “ Christian Union,’ 30, vii., 1873. 


$500 Cash 


Idoffered to th © renee ache ry: 
largest number of yearly subseri r. nen 


Ladies’ Home Journal 


between ni ow and | ger) fee, 2886, at os cents 


that date, 
recetved for less than $1.00 ear, 
00 is oitered fe tivel fr, next 


largest n paid for 
every erg r secured, if desired, instead of 
uring the oan ee of dallars ca Giaen 
n x months, by men, women or 
children. We furnish free sample co post- 
ers, &e. Address " pies, 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


-T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 














Golden Texts and Bible Gems | A* ovr titrce hen AND WOMEN 


for 1889. $2.00 per 100. 


(31.00 a year) may jn time count on larger men and 





WARD & DRUMMOND, New Yorx Ciry, 


women te uainted with men rend things. 
amen copy,$ cents. D, Lotumor Company, Boston, 


FOR SUNDAY | SCHOO LS 
“BIBLE STUDI 
PENTECOST gtiits see 
a pts Ferm. 
Rev, Geo. F. Pentecost, D.D, s Kad gout men pages oF op 
A BB OT on “Romane. Just ont, 
Also, Mattrazw, MARK, 
Loss, Jonn and Acts. 
Abbott's Commentaries are 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. invaluable. Address, 
nis iis Wietus se. ALS,BARNES & CO. 
Wi & oes Wanast AV, PUBLISHERS. 
ETTER NOT, ¥iwcewe? 2. 0° 
Chancellor of Chautauqua. 





8 pley rare on the évils of the danée, cards, 
tense and OMS Hey eee and earnest; we 
evolu ios 


liket me. ad. 

innatist, *n Should Bo into 
of ‘thousand 8.’ poressian's Herald, “ Gives both sides 
afair statement. nn rise Se gout ao a opund 
in ooh ah t stain. rice S : ween 
WA LLS, Astor Place, New véck. 


WHat Is “ Enstrugtive, and 64 Sank 
as it is learned. It t be 
commended to all iwhe ¥ sha 
THE BIBLE ? i pyres view of the Bible 
4. 60. t. LADD. the pho ha Edern anit 
! resu ts of modern criti- 
By Pro ~The Christian Reg- 
$2.00. finer, 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 


nate Little Folks Paper, 
Albany, N. Y., for samples and 
prospec us. Only Sunday-school 
paper printed in colors, Les- 
80nS illustrated. Best writers. 


BS & LAND. Rev. James B, Convenen, 
$1.00, post-paid. Morristown, Tang. 

















A great many ‘of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past year or so, 
and which have given such good watisfac- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as whet the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club stibscribers will be glad to 
otder the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered, 

Tus StTyLEs. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 


Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
additional. 

Two or more, 60 centseach. If mailed, 15 

cents each additional. 

Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 

excellent Binder, although very plain. 

Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 

for mailing. 

Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 

10 cents each additional. 

The flexible Binder makes a handier 

volume for the reader, while the stiff 

Binder may be somewhat better for the 

permanent preservation of the papers. 





Address, John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 


HARPER'S HAGKTINE 


MARCH. 


Comments on Canada. / 

By CHARLES DupiuY Waanmr. With frontispiece’ 
portrait of the Right Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, 
Prime-Minister of the Dominion of Canada ; 


Motley’s Letters. 


By Grorer WILLIAM CURTIS ; 


Jupiter Lights. A Novel. 


By Constance FENIMORE Wootson, Part IIL; 


Norway and its People. 
By BsiSRNSTIERNE BJSRNBON. Illustrated by T. bm 
THULSTRUP and H. W. Ranexam. Sevond paper; 


A New Arabian Night. 
By Epwakp EvER&srt Haute, Short story; 


The Origin of Celestial Speoles. 
By J. NommMam Lockyer, F.R.S., Cor, Ina. France, 
Illustrated ; 


One Story is Good till Another Is Told, 


By BRanDER MATTHEWS and Gmornex H, Jmuso0P; 


New Vienna. 
By Curt von ZeLav. Fourteen iliustratiohs; 


Slowtopp’s Confession. Short Story. 
By Joun Litiim,_ Illustrated by Faupxnicke 
BaRNaRD; 


The Institute of France. 
By TaHkopors OuriLp, Sixteen illustrations; 


William M. Chase, Painter. 
By Kznyon Cox. Illustrated; 


Poe’s Mary. 
By AUGUSTUS VAN CLERF. With portrait; 


Poetry : 


THE SHIPMAN’S TALE. By THtomas Batis 
ALDRICH ; 
WINTER BOUGHB. By Louse ImoeBN GUINEY j 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 


By Groner WILLIAM CURTIS, 


Editor’s Study. 


By WILL1aM D&AN HOWELIs. ; 
Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s , Drawer. 
Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY Wanken 





Literary Notes, By Lavrence Hurrom. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS, 


Per Year : 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE... aa | Free, ne 
HARPER’S ak obaee 
HARPER’S BAZAR......... ye io 
HARPER’S YOUNG Bil PEOPLE, 2.00 


Booksellers and postmasters asters usually receive 
tions, Subscriptions sent direct to the Publishers 
be accompanied by Post-office Money Or sein 
When no time ta specified, subscriptions 
thé current nu 


Published ty HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


These _ Copyin: Books ' 
give porta Satis: jon to ‘ 
every one, 


TTT exisnsivciy sold tian any 
PERFECT), MSR RRS SEAT 


.00. 
jor note size, or iS SoG for 
fa Lg Books are sent: 


hivah Bushnell It Agt. 
478. FOU 
PHILADEL 5: yaad 


sunday school Evangelical 
sarees Pe, 


160 pp. Oloth. 
12 copies, +00” 


A variety of special systems for col- 
lectin ng money if Sunday-schools. Send 
“aden for frise ogue. 
OUGH & WOGLOM, 
S Haeeae Street, New York. 


OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibl 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East {7th St. N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ OXFORD BIBLES 


Testaments, Hymuals, Prayér Books, 
at about half he’ usual prices. 
A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, Brooklyn, N. ¥a 


OLDEN TEXT DESIGNS FOR THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. Prices reduced, 
teresting and instructive. For full particulars, send / 
stam te Aad = our address to the ~ em | 

Wo. . HART, Jr., hestnut Street, Pi 


~ [he Rural New Yorker is the best Soran 
ly in the world. It will be sent on a trial trip. 
ten weeks for 25 cents, Then you can judge: 
Ya Park Row, New York. 


Ant fas SAMPLES FREE! 


tamps for ee 
te ADsUst ABLE i HOOK pa Mh for omrael anh 
‘a chea sealing. ' 
r. vin EVER EN, iI6 Nassau St., N. 5 
OFITS IN POULTRBY. A book ot eae 
aD illustrations, Free to anyone aay 8 
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Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





for four ar go trial gebeetesen te the ng 00 Coa 
Agriculturis rge adv. in previous issue. AMERY 
oan 741 Broadway, New York. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
atthe following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price percopy 
for any number of copies less than five. To a new 
sauscsiber, half price ¥41.00). 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theol 
dents, $1.00a year. To new subscribers, hal 


cents}. 
CLUB RATES. 
‘When the teachers of a school unite In subscribing 


for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half ripe (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both cld and new together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50cents)fornew. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than ten. 

If @ school has had a club at a higher rate, and 
wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ata lower 
rate, it is of course free to do so. 





ical Stu- 
price (50 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
Sinalier schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than ten, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(60 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 

rs be accompanied by a statement that the num- 
ber of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 

ll number of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be asubscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
@re not teachers may be asked ‘ join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number may be sub- 
scribed for atthe sametime. TZtachers belonging tothe 
same hold may be counted as ONE in making such 
ny the number of teachers in a school. For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 

whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
—, the club subscription need not be for morethan 
ur copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE “ NEW’ SUBSCRIBERS? By anewsub- 
ecriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
any time during the past two years. 

be aceite OF a subscription from one member of 
&@ household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additionai subscriptions by or for other members 
of the bousehold will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TOCLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade, whether of old or new 
subscribers, is entitled to an additional copy free, 
excepting in the case of any club for less than ten 
copies formed on the “Small School” plan (aves 
above). A second free copy will be allowed when a 
club numbers forty; a third copy when it numbers 
sixty, and so on, 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
fee members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing, to the preference of subscribers, The papers fora 

ub should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a ag of the teachers of a school get their 

1 matter from one post-office, and others in the 

e school get theirs from another, the papers will 
sent accordingly. 

ifferent schools are not to unite in the formingofa 

club, but each school should have its own club, at 

whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 

the name of the school should be mentioned in 


order, 
" Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
ing pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


r. 
iubscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
ec should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 
If aclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 


such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
fhe club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
ed last year by 





THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious advertising outlay 
made than that for peceriag a Jair trial of the 

. Anew subscriber is entitled to the half rate 


one year —_ 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa- 
for a club willinvariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
erefore be made early. 
Pacush copies of ~ { one issue of the paper to en 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 

sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive yearly or half-yearly stb- 
scriptions for The Sunday School Times (the paper to 
be sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
oepeeny | the following rates :— . 
‘om 1 to 4 copies, 10s. 

“ 5tod 8s. 
10 — and upwards, 738.6 ” 

‘To secure the above rates for five or morecopies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 


age to one address, whichever may be preferred 
by the su ibers. ‘ . 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550. 








Caticura 
= Soap = 
Realizes the 
FAIREST x 
SOFTEST 
*% WHITEST 
& SKIN. 


NG IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CuTICURA MEDICATED Soap, 
its marvellous pocnsetion of cleansing, purifying, 
and beautifying the skin, and in preventing those 
torturing disfigurations of the moma and skin 
due to clogging of the pores and inflammation of 
thie sebaceous Pande, such as pimples, blackheads, 
rough, cracked, and scaly skin. 
ence its constant use realizes the fairest com- 
exion and the softest, whitest skin within the 
ain of the most advanced scientific knowledge 
tosupply. It is admirably adapted to preserve the 
health of the skin and scalp of infants and children, 
and to prevent minor blemishes or inherited skin 
diseases ming chronic, if used while young, 
Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
Porrer DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
d for “‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 





PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
PIM prevented by CuTtcuma MzpicaTap Soar 








What Scott’s Emulsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gain in Ten Weeks. 
Experience ofa Prominent Citizen. 


Tux CaLivonnta SOCIETY FOR THE 
Suprpresstom OF VICE, 
Sam Francrsco, July 7th, 1886. 

I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Franeciseo. Soon after my 
arrival I commenced taking 
Seott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg- 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. C.R. BENNETT. 

SOLD BY ALL DrRUGCISTS. 


HOPE FORTHE CONSUMPTIVE 


in the use of Wilbor’s Compound 

of Pure Cod Liver Oil with Phosphates, mild 
and agreeable in taste. Sold by druggists generally. 

CELLENT is a mild word to describe the re- 

sults attending the use of Ridge’s 

Food. Babies thrive on it, dyspeptics are con- 
tented, and children are made happy by its use. 

WOOLRICH & CO. on label. 











ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 









Mable without it, 

Large stock of Raspberry, Strawberry, 
and Blackberry Plants. Niagara, Moore’s 
ee ree I atn Peake: 
FER AND a Ru. on 

8 map be ums. jes, Cher- 
rine Ws Allt pwortay oldand pronietng new 
varieties, Uatuloguejree. WM. PARRY, Parry,N.Jé 


derful Peach, and 








- OEL HO. & Co, 
URPEE’S aiinuar £1889 Strats “ee 
without it, Price 10c. 


by mail. ‘Durpe’e Spenal ist oj Novelties to 

any cLines, Wr Actas Bonrae & Oo. Poisdsonin, 
E E 3) VEGETABLE AND FLOWER. 
Plants, Bulbs, and Garden Requisites, 
Send 3 stamps for Dreer’s Garden Calendar. 


170 wR illustrated. with ractical directions. 
HE Y A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Phila. 


JF YOU WANT ROSES, 


FLOWER or VEGETABLE SEEDS, send for 
ur new Guide. THE DINGEE & CONARD 
Cco., West Grove, Pa. 


~ Root Grafts—Everything! No larger 
stockin U.S. No better, no cheaper. 











PIKE Co, NURSERI«s, Louisiana, Mo. 


BI ON EASY 
miCYCLES prlmenrs. 
No extra charge; 40 styles, all American 
makes, new or 2d hand, at lowest prices, for 

oung or old. Send for catalogue. ROUSE, 

AZARD, & CO., 76 G Street, Peoria, Ill. 


Ifso, and desire fashionable 
writing-paper at reasonable 
DO YOU vg 9 your stationer for 
oston Linen, 
Boston Bond, 


or Bunker Hill Linen, 

If he does not keep them, 

send 3 two-cent stamps for 

our complete samples of 

P is 6 nN hh paper representing over 250 

RD CO., 178 to 184 

Express often cheaper. | Devonshire Street, Boston. 

"> OWEST Prices in the United States.— Paper by the 

und.—Sell direct from mills to the consumer, 

Sample sheets of oy qd and envelopes, with prices and 
num 














the und SA 
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varieties which we sell b 
MUE 
rof sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 ets. 


H. H. CarTEerR & KARRICK, 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 


DDRABILITY & CHEAPNESS. UNEQUALLED.| 
No OpoR WHEN HEATED. 








-BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 


and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. | 





Shoes, 


LADIES! (352 = 








HIRES’rRoOT BEER 
delicious, Heaithful Temperance Drink for Men, 
Wemen, and Children. 250. packet makes 6 gallons. 














Magee’s Emulsion 


PURE COD LIVER OIL, 
Extract of Malt, and 
Compound Syrup of {ypoPnos ees) 
A reliable remedy for ; 
Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Dyspepsia, 
Scrofula, and General Debility. 


Very easy totake. Does not produce nau- 
sea, and iseasily assimilated. 


Thousands of physicians are prescribing itin 
their regular practice,and many assert that it is 


THE BEST EMULSION in the MARKET. 


Ask your druggist for it, amd take no other, 
J.A. MAGEE & CoO., Manufacturers, 


Lawrence, Mass.; Toronto, Canada. 








JORSETS ~ 


Over 14 Millions Sold 
this Country Alone. 
he Best Fitting and 





Best Wearing Corset 
Ever Made. 
_ SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
) RX «of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
\ root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
| more economical, costing less than 
| one cent acup. It is delicious, 










nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for ine 
i} valids as well as for persons in health, 


! 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & -€0., Dorchester, Mass. 


> COCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 

For PUDDINGS,PIESanno CAKES 

ended by best H. In 
half-pound same Ask your Grocer for tt, 
le free on request, 

CROFT & ALLEN. PHILADELPHIA. 
(ger Delicious COFFEE! secs cincarom 
i 10 ia ‘Wood's Old Dutch Java Coffee 
“ Ket /- ? If your dealer does not supply it, send 4e, 


/. e with his address,and 
. sample,toThos. Wood &Co., 


mS BOYCE BROTHERS ¢ 

Importers and Grocers, Philadelphia. 

THE PERFECTION CANDIES. a 
INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 

No trouble, no boiling, always ready. Put up in 1B 

tin cans at 75c. STEPHEN ri WHITMAN & SON, 

inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa 


RE TEST of Seal Brand Coffee. 
Send 6 cents for }ib sample. 
' CHASE & SANBORN, Boston, Mas, 












our own for 
ton,Mass, 
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HOME AT LAST. 
{From the German of F. Sachse, by H. L. L.] 


Here in an inn a stranger dwelt, 

Here ier and grief by turns he felt: 

Poor dwelling, now we close thy door! 
The task is o’er, 

The sojourner returns no more! 


Now of a lasting home possest, 
He goes to seek a deeper rest. 
Good night! the day was sultry here, 
n toil and fear, 
Good night! the night is cool and clear, 


Chime on, ye bells! again begin, 
— ring the Sabbath morning in; 
he laborer’s week-day work is done, 
The rest begun, 
Which Christ hath for his people won! 





SAMOA AND THE SAMOANS. 


(Titus Munson Coan, in The Independent.] 


The Samoan group received the name 
by which it was long known, that of the 
Navigators’ Islands, from Bougainville, 
who discovered the islands in the year 
1788, and named them, “ probably on ac- 
count of the superior construction of the 
canoes of the natives and of their surpris- 
ing dexterity in the water.” The grou 
lies in the South Pacific, about two-thirds 
of the way from the coasts of Central Peru 
to those of Northern Australia, and nearly 
2,500 miles to the south-west of the 
Hawaiian Islands, There are ten inhab- 
ited islands, entirely of volcanic origin, 
with peaks some 4,000 feet high, and an 
area of about 1,600 square miles, or about 
a third more than that of the state of 
Rhode Island. It has a population of 
about 35,000, all of them aboriginal 
natives except three or four hundred 
whites. 

Whence did the aboriginal people, in 
common with the other brown Polyne- 
sians, originate? That they came into 
Polynesia from some point in the Malay 
Archipelago is pretty clear from the evi- 
dence of language; that they were an 
early offshoot of the ancient Aryan stock 
before they reached Malaysia is probable, 
both from the evidence of their language 
and of their physical and mental traits, 
In the Hawaiian dialect of the language 
which prevails, without any essential dif- 
ference, in all the groups just named, the 
first four cardinal numbers, akahi, elua, 
akolu, aha, are thought by competent 
scholars to be identified with the corres- 
ponding’ numbers in English, Latin, 
Sanscrit, and the other Indo-European 
languages. The argument from physical 
likeness is a less conclusive one; yet 
Keane, an impaftial student of the sub- 
ject, gives it much weight. 

They are a handsome race. At the 
Century Club, in this city [New York], 
a few years ago, a tall, dark-skinned young 
man was the object of much notice. His 
hair was fine and waving, and of a soft 
lustrous black; his eyes were dark and 
expressive; his teeth were of the bril- 
liancy of mother-of-pearl, and the only 
fault in his features, at least according to 
our standards, was that his nose was 
slightly flattened. But what natural 
grace there was in his movements, what 
distinction in his bearing! It was a young 
prince of the Samoan Islands, visiting 
New. York in the course of his. trayels, 
and he was a perfect specimen of the 
Polynesian of the chietish caste. The 
chiefs throughout Polynesia, it should be 
remembered, attain finer proportions and 
a higher degree of physical beauty than 
the commoners; this is the natural result 
of the better conditions of their physical 
life. The Samoan men, like their kindred 
of the allied groups, are tall of stature, 
averaging about five feet ten inches,—the 
second-highest average of stature, after 
that of the Eastern Patagonians, that 
has been anywhere accurately measured. 
Their complexion is a light brown, grad- 
ing toward yellow,—the color of café au 
lait. The women are handsomely and 
even voluptuously formed, but are much 
smaller and shorter than the men; and 
while some of them are really pretty, their 
looks are injured by the flattening of the 
nose to which their fond mothers subject 
them from infancy. But I must add, in 
fairness, that the Samoans look upon our 
aquiline noses as asad deformity. “What 
a*pity,” said a Samoan woman to one of 
the earlier missionaries, “that you white 
people insist upon pulling the noses of 
your babies until they get to be so long 
and peaked!” Perhaps the Samoan 
method ef affectionate salutation is partly 

















responsible for the flatness of their noses. 
Instead of kissing, which the Polynesian 
regards as a mere waste of valuable oppor- 
tunity, he presses his face firmly upon that 
of the beloved object, and then rubs noses. 
Only in this way, he contends, can true 
affection be expressed. : 

What sort of a character foes with this 
not unpleasing exterior? The Samoans, 
so far as they have not been changed b 
foreign influences, are of a mild, cheerful, 
and generous nature, while they still retain 
a good deal of the old warlike spirit which 
made them, after the New-Zealanders, the 
most warlike of all the brown Polynesians. 
The recent accounts of their resistance to 
the Germans show a noble bravery in the 
defense of their country. They are re- 
markable for their generosity, giving up 
house and home to their guests. Some of 
their old usages of hospitality are still 
kept up, as, for instance, that of the 
“kava” treat upon the arrival of gueste. 
This root, which produces the favorite 
tipple of many Polynesians other than 
the Samoans, is first chewed by scantily- 
clad young girls; then, mixed with water 
in a calabash, the brew is handed around 
among the guests, and even white visitors 
are expected to take a complimentary sip. 
When chiefs are ey as on the recep- 
tion of distinguished guests, they oo 
in war costume, and perform feats of dex- 
terity with their clubs, axes, and knives 
and the night is passed in feasting and 
revelry. 

Whence comes the light-heartedness of 
the Samoan? It is in range part due to 
the easy conditions of living which he 
enjoys. The banana, the bread-fruit, the 
yam, and the cocoanut grow wild, as in 
most other Pacific islands; and the taro, 
which he prefers to ry other vegetable, 
is cultivated with little difficulty. Besides 
these the islanders grow sugar, cotton, 
corn, and rice, in the main for exportation. 
One of the staple products of the country 
is the dried meat of the cocoanut, called 
copra. Of this and of other island prod- 
ucts they export some $1,800,000 worth 
yearly, importing about as much in value. 
Among the imports the item of German 
beer appeats a little oddly; but the world 
moves, even for the ingenious Samoans, 
and doubtless the German beer is better 
for their health than that fiery kava. 

till it is with a certain regret that one 
turns to the description of Samoan life, 
Written some fifty years ago, by that 
excellent man and missionary, the Rev. 
John Williams: “The light-hearted Sa- 
moan can work or play, réVve about of 
ftay at home, dance or sleep, with the 
assurance that the beautiful grove of 
bread-fruit trees in which his cottage is 
embowered will afford him an abundant 
supply; and, if these should prove insuf- 
ficient, that the mountains abound with 
bananas, plantains, wild yams, and other 
esculents, more than enough to supply the 
deficiency.” 





ESTRANGEMENT. 
[Langdon Elwyn Mitchell, in The Century Magazine.) 


I entered, upon a day, at the house of 
my friend to give him greeting. Then 
I saw that in the face of my friend there 
was a change, and that he did not look 
upon me With the same eyes as heretofore. 
“There is a change,” I said. ‘There is 
no. change,” he replied. 

oI gave him messages then, and greet- 
ings of gladness, and told him new things, 
and called him by an old name, and I 
stayed with him, and‘ we spoke together; 
but, nevertheless, I saw that a change had 
come over him. §o I said, “ My friend, 
there is a change come over thee.” 

And he said, “Nay, no change.” So 
we conversed together again; and the 
hour came for departure. Then my friend 
bade me stay, but I saw that even in his 
bidding there was a change. So I said to 
him, “There is a change, which thou 
canst not deny. Wherefore art thou 
changed?” And my friend said to me, 
* Farewell!” So I departed and left him. 

But my heart within me cried out 
against that estrangement; and my soul 
was broken daily, so that I could not live. 

Therefore again upon a day I entered 
the house of him who was my friend, that 
I might upbraid him; and my friend moy- 
ing towards me,I cried out against him 
as he came, “ Wherefore art thou estranged 






not at all, said, “ Wherefore hast thou 
delayed so long?” 

And I looked upon his face, and he was 
exceeding bitter sorrowful. Then was I 
wroth within my mind, and knew not 
which way to turn. For I saw that the 
change that had been was in my own soul, 
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Over 350,000 Acresorcnieerarm 





Lands in rich agricultural region. Failure of crops 





never known. Best all-the-year climate in the world. 








 WANAMAKER’S. 


Tie RENAISSANCE OF GINGHAMS. WHENCE COME 
the color ideas of the period? From France 4&1 
more than from elsewhere. The very name “ Ging- 
ham” tells of India, the land that gave the fabric to 
the uses of the world. The value of thé word broad- 
ens as the stuff becomes the expression of the notions 
of Scotch and Yankee brains, Two prosaic Nations. 
They sail the seas in company; one is hard-headed 

the othéF quick-witted, but who shall charge lack o 

imagination against either when the Ginghams of 
the day are in view? 

Ginghams? In days past a word; but now the hop, 
ws four-in-hand, the eight-oared barge, the casino— 
whatever places lithe, graceful figures, dainty girls 
sroqnens in Summer—are fifst in thought. These are 
the Gingham«graced places. 

And this year will go down to posterity as “the 
great Gingham year.” 

Over 1000 distinct patterns are now on our shelves. 

The time of the showing of the Ginghams 
indeed come. Prices 20 cents to 60, 

LIGHTNING HAS STRUCK TWIOE IN ONE SPOT. 

Five months ago wé told you of 6 Gent colored 
heavy-weight French Cashmere at 50 cents. A most 
unlikely hephewing, All we could get went over th 
counters about as fast as yatds could be measur 





‘Twas like giving 65 cents in gold for half a dollar. 

But here it is again! The same weicht Cashmere, 
from the same maker, and again at 50 cents. 

Not a whisper of the maker’s name. That’s parto 
the trade, But if you know the best colored Cash- 
meres you’ won't guess more than twice. No better 

s 4 the bo pie ow 4 be bad at any price, 

40 inches, spring shades. 

JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 
va - 


ROAD THs! 


SHS at 


SALE. 
CHAS, A: STEV ENS, the exclusive silk mérchant, 
who last year soldi more silks through the mails than 
any other three houses combined, is now giving the 
—_ special silk sale of high class silks ever 
nown; and one that will Greetz increase the already 
widespread popularity of this house. 
READ THE FOLLOWING, 
and seid at once for samples. 
12,000 yds. Colored Satin Rhadames, 
actually worth Lop $1.25 
9,000 “ Coloted Gros Grains, worth fally 1.00 
3,000 “ lae “a “ “ “ 00 
4,000 “ “ Satin Rhadames,* "1.00 
3,500 * “ Faille, worth rully $1.00 to $1.10 
The above are decidedly the greatest bar- 
gains evér offe i silks, and we would 
advise you secure samples at onee, and 
send your orders witheutdelay. Send 8cents, 
in stamps, for ovet fifty samplés, sta‘ing whether you 
prefer monty blacks or colors, and we will return 
staiips with first order. 
CHAS. A. STEVENS, 
69 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


“it’s not thé 86nd 6 cents 
coat that for samples, 
takes the 
man.” 








All at 
only 
75 ot 










C) 
rules, t 
measure, 
and particu- 
lars for the celebrated $3 custom-made Pants. 
Bay StTaTE Pants Co., 34 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


fem pes of Som the famous Plymouth 

§8 Pants are cut from, including 
i ee tae oe a a linen ons 
measure, ‘ou mention paper. ress, - 
sMouTH PAN rs Co., i8Suimmer St., Boston, Masa. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


EVERYTHING TO EAT, WEAR, OR USE, 


At prices that will interest you. Send 10 Cents, 
for Buyers’ Guide. MONTGOMERY, ARD. 
& CO., 111-114 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ills 


ASK FOR | ““ CLEANFAST” 


BLACK Ne ee 

i nson e. 
refunded if they stain the fect OF fd. ‘am Grouse. 
Fast HOSIERY . 925 Broadway, New ‘York. 


" GeoD SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them. 
Dr. WaRNER’S CELEBRATED CoRa- 
LINE: CORSETS are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone, 


W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


And other specialties, are advertised fully e 
other wee! in this paper, Read the ad. — 


TH DOING. 


Pay! pel, atone ted pet Co.,” Beaver a Pa, 
it ifctlars Hartiia hs t 
Door Mat and their Pateut steel Picket Henos 


TOOLS MH omen 


PHILADELP ve ye 
Bend 25 Cente for illustrated catalogua. 


PANELED METAL CEILINGS 


Pr eee ee 
THROP, éofner Centre aid Frontlin oie, New Fak 









































JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS-EXPOSITION i678. 
Nos. 303-404—170-604. 





from me?” But my friend, heeding me 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


Soil adapted to all kinds of farming, Plenty of water. 





Church, school and social advantages. For sale at 





very low prices, and on unusually liberal terms. 





A Guide, with maps, prices, 
mation, will be mailed 


FRE 


terms, and all required infor 
of charge on application. 


©. B. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, 0. & N.-W. R'y, CHICAGO, ILL. 





AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


— | =| 





CASH CAPITAL YG. .ccccccccccssscsssesssessssses $500,000.00 


Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other elatins.,............... ecveseeess 1,621,500.23 


Surplus over ail Liabilities,...... 369,415.98 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1880. 
$2,600,916.21. 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, lexander Biddl 
John E Lewia” y éisries P. Perot,’ 


Isfael Morris, Joséph BK. Gillingham, 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, an, 
Charles 8, Whelen. 


S AFE INVESTMENTS 


Cuarantéce Strength, $1,180,470 
Record of our 18 YEARS’ business. 








16,8564 Mortgages negotisted, aggregating $12,364 818 
sia ples seo Slaneaee 
terest paid aggregating - = 2 « 3,346,496 
paidtoinvesters © - «+ =+ 8,766,151 
to whom we ean refer, 


We have 3,014 n 
We a3 wot sare a3 the largest, but 
the SAFEST business, 
Savings Department for Small Amounts. 
ormation furnished 


Full inf by 
J.B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS scr 
Wew York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 





F. H. HaGHERTy, Pres't, J. A. PAULHAMUS, Seo’y, 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CoO., 
PP sin ponte. rong eS me 

Easte = stone Bank ildi 1 Chest 

nut Bt,, Phila, Rev. Orr Lawson, “Pe and Mgr. 

CAPITA . . 0 


900, 
7% Semi-Annual Farm Mortgages 
an tn GUARANTEED. A 

ese mortgages are secured by the fineat farms in 
the James River Valley, Dakoia. We also allow six 
per cent. pef Annum on all money léft with us for six 
months or longer, and issue certificates of deposit for 
same. Aberdeen, otir Western headquarters, is now 
the leading city in Dakota. Railroads radiate in seven 
directions, and four more will be built inside of eigh- 
teen months. We offer choice investments in Aber- 
deen city property, and Dakota farm landa Address 
us for full information. 


The Kansas Investment Co. 
Topeka, Kansas. | ?cyon*hire St. 
Phila,—140 S. 4th St.; E. A. & W. T. Barber, Managers. 
FINANCIAL AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
Conservative Investment Securities, 
Capital (Full Paid), $600,000. Surplus, $100,000. 


HERBERT E, BALL, President, Topeka, Kansas. 
GEoRGeR OC, MORRELL, Vice-President, Boston, Mass, 





39th Annual Report 


OF THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORE. 


 ceneiineicmel 


INCOME ACCOUNTS, YEAR 1888. 

















Premiums R 1 73 
Interest and rents “ Hy 76 25 
Total $2,828,027 93 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Claims by death, ma- 
PAPDIER OF Gnttlen” geen,791 68 
C} ent of anh toe { 
phid dividends 250,187 87 ; 


1 

Paid purchased — 207,627 

Paid commissions, taxés, 
médical department, ad- 
vertising, salaries, real 


01 





























estaté, agency and other 
expens 494,224 49 1,982,670 90 
oe 
Balance aa 9896, 357 08 
ASSETS, 
Cash in office $7,898 84 
Cash in batik atid trust company...... 186,615 64 
Bonds and mortgages secured by real 
me worth double the amoutit 
‘oaned, and protected by fire insur- 
ance policies held by the company 3,622,072 1 
Loans On policies if f0TO@..ccue..0. 906,883 26 
United States and New York State 
stocks and railroad bonds, market 
Value. 2,048,199 00 
Real estate at cost , 822,358 83 
Quarterly and semi-anftal premiums 
deferred, and premiums atid interest 
in course of colleétion and iransmis- 
sion. , «uu 238,021 96 
Loans on stocks and bonds................. 4,100,562 50 
Interest due and accrued, and all 
other property 116,041 74 
Ce 
Gross assets $11,543,048 80 
Reported claims awaiting 


roof January 1, 1889..... 
Dividends uupaid and 
other liabilities............ es 
Reserve on existing poli- 
cies, under New York 
State law, combined ex- 
perience, 4 per cent...... 


$169,029 30 
83,582 64 


9,983,782 00 10,236,843 94 
Surplus by above standard......,......-..5 $1,806,704 36 


JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 


JACOB L. HALSEY. HENRY Y. WEMPLE, 

First Vice-President. retary. 
HENRY B. STOKES, 8. N, STEBBIN 

Second Vice-President. 





8, 
Actuary. 
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Florida—Free Information. 


A pleasure to answer questions; send 6 cents postage 
For ree, 


'o! @ Township map of Fjorida, 
For Florida Immigration Bulletin ree, 
For book, “ Common Sense About Florida,” Free. 


For sample Weekly “South Florida Progrems,” ree, 

list of Florida propefties for sale, Tree. 

Facts,” 144 pp., 50c. ; 240 pi: Cloth, $1.00; 
O, M, CrosBy, 99 Franklin N.Y. 


“ 





invaluable. St., 
AR M@[— MORTGAGE 
ity snot NESS COUNTY 
end tor sl Parvioula | Meas Orrv Ray 
Wuswrated Hand-book afaps. 20 Waren St. 





WARREN LOAN AGENCY, 
Fairbury, Nebraska, 
Has great experience in loaning money in Nebraska 
for persons Hast. All loans Sade absolutely safe. 
Rates net to lenders, 7 to 9 per cent. Time, one to six 
years, For details and references, write for circular. 





A ING _ IN LL BRANCHES. 
BRON Batiste, etter 9. per cons sccarae 


esttish oh Vid hehe RoPPAt NARS. 





Awonis war’ LIVING LEADERS .& WORLD. 
Sie Mlegantiviiusisaied a manors Wore ne 
J. W. REELER & O0., Philadelphia, Pa, 
$75.22 to $250.20 A ee iorta Agentspre 
ferred who oan furnish & horse and give their whole 
time to the business. Spare moments may be profitabl 


Papiores also, A few Vacancies in towns 4 cities. A 
JOHNSON & OO,, Pubs., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


“130 ORDERS IN 3 DAYS,” -Z2veree'4 
n 


every 12 call#;" “ 47 orders in 16 hours;" ‘78 ordéts i 
5 days ;” such 
Terms free. J 








are some of the reports of our 
AMES H. EARLE. Publisher, 


[ eenae SALany 


hits, 
ton. 
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end EXPENSES of 
came 
eoeag Rea 
soe Jeane ewinete es bee Bees 





Hi. 


AR P 
fest book to sell that has bécn published for ten 





Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOu HAVE LIVED AND WON. 





years. 14,000 copies soldinone month, Evety 
wants it. Reliable agents wanted, ladies ahd mén, 





For example of its operation address the Company, H 


on commission Or salary. SGA few geheral agehis 
nted. Mention this r. 








giving your age. 


wa pape 
THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING Oo., Norwich, Cofia, 











MORAL: INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS. 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
































TOO EASY. 


K eanliness prevents disease. Johnnie, 
whaste oe best medicine for dirt? 
Bapolio! Give 


Johnnie (indignantly)—Humph ! 
me a hard one. 

‘*A disease known is half cured.” If 
your house is dirty buy a cake of 


SAPOLIO. 


It is a solid cake of Scouring Soap used 
for all cleaning purposes except the laun- 
. No. 5. _ (Copyright, March, 1887.] 


BAXTER C. SWAN 


CHURCH, HALL «x> LODG 
FURNITUR 


w ORE. GREAT VARIETY. 


ings, Pul 
Pulpit ofp Ours, Communion and Altar 








its, 


byw on wy oged o 
uth Second St. 
MIA, PA., U.S.A. 


— A.B. & E.LSHAW, 


Successors to 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury St., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


2444 eee’ 
PHILAD: 
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H-D-OSTERMOOR & SON. 
CHURCH fuanitune 


t Low > ae in the Country 
8.C.SMALL @C€O., - - Boston, Mass, 





We send free our 100-page 

ill. aeons of Reclining 

a gg tee Inva- 

on Goos 8. Gorge’ Mfg. 
., 814 Broadway, N 


Braces fi FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 


og k ormerino. Iron Banne 
Se. a) for illus. price-list. 
©. A. HART & CO., 133 N, 3d St., Phila, Pa. 


~ FLAGS AND BANNERS 
For Oo 8 -schools and all other uses. 
$ISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 


A. for illustrated Papen 


Y BEST 
Church Light. 


OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 
Over one hundred styles 
ler Reflectors and 
Reflector Chandeliers 
for every conceivable use. Catalogues 
tree. Please state wants. 


HEELER REFLEOTOR co. 











CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS, 
Satisfaction f pat pee y= ,or nosale, Es 
timate given of cost and Ganactative cata 
logue ee one lication, 


J ENER, 
No, 36 South <d St.. Philadelphia, Pa. _ 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bells, 


Cums anv Peas for Ce UROne, © 
Send for ‘Hi, McSHAN Catal iH Go Phebe 


c 

; epithe Ml Ma 
Best “ge 4 Bells for. Churches, Chimes, 
Sch 4 . Fu warrenied, rite for 


Prices. BUCKE E BELL FOUNDRY, 
VAN SUEES & TIFT, ¢ Cincinnati, o. 














Every one thinks of 
Estey when an organ is 
wanted. Send for illus- 
trated catalogue. 


QRGANS ESTEY ORGAN CO., 


Brattleboro’, Vt. 
ORGAN x2 Bot 


in a Fine Pi 
Ula co.,alackusty haa 








SPECIAL. 





In order to secure space for the large stock of goods now being manufac- 


tured for the Spring business, it has become necessary to make a special drive. 


We have therefore marked down our entire line of Ex-Super Cotton Chain, 


all-wool filling, Ingrain Carpets, to 50 cts. per yard. 


Some of the Ex-Super All-Wools to 60 cts. per yard. 
A good assortment of Tapestry Brussels to 55 and 65 cts. - 
We also desire to call attention to a new and handsome line of Body Brus- 


sels Carpets to be sold at $1.10 per yard. 


As the rush to our store for marked-down goods is well known upon the 
appearance of our notices, our patrons will do well to profit by past disappoint- 


mentg, and give us an early call. 


John & James Dobson, 
FALLS OF SCHUYLKILL CARPET MILLS, 


S09 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








Of the International Sunday-school Lessons, with both the Common and the Revised Version, 


given in full on opposite pages.. 


of the year. It is printed on thin, tough 


A little book (244 inehes, 160 pages) containing all the a 
aper, and neatly beaut te in cloth, with side stam 


color and gold. Only a quarter of an inch thick. Just the thing for those who wish to bok 
4 


over the lesson at odd minutes. 


oice enough for a gift to teachers or scholars, Single copy, 


by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty cents each. 





Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








HOW TlU 


suv A WATCH ‘ON 


Weick Stiffened W 
daeaue 


48 & 4 moe med 
ew York 


character. 


tag and well- come: Sa ol as ELG 
SPRINGFIELD, HAMPDEN, etc., ty, WA creditto any person of good 

THE BEST WATCH EVER OFFERED for the 
FULLY GUARANTEED. Examination allowed before purchase, 


NAEGELE WATCH & JEWELRY CO., 
Dealers in Gold, Silver, and Gold Stiffened Watches. 
to us for full particulars. Refer to any Mercantile Agency. 


LIBERAL, CREDIT. 


H with LED movements, 
LTHAM. ROCKFORD. 


rice, 


Write | 20 N. Ninth St, 


Philadelphia. 





DO YOU WANT A GOLD WATCH? 


reduces cost. W rite tothe 
KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB ‘BCO., 926 Chest- 
aut st., Retin. & tor full particulars of their pen, 


BAGSTER 


Comprehensive ‘ 





eren- 


Index’d Atlas and | 
Polyglot Ref 

all booksellers, or, | 
JAMES Pott &Co. 

14 &16 Astor Place, || 
NewYork, Agents. | 


ces, Th 





THE ILLUSTRATOR 


Valuable commentary on 8. 8. lessons and Y. P. 5. 
C. E. topics. Editor, Mrs, A. Cc. Morrow," Among the 
best religious writers of the day.” 6 cts. a copy; 60 
cts.ayear. T. J. MORROW, MINNKAPOL 1s, MINN. 


“FOR THE 


WEEK 


OF 
PRAYER. 
WANTED woman: inevery vicinity, Prone 


able business. Liberal per. All time not neces- 
sary. Give references. ddress R. H. WOOD- 
WARD & C@O., Pubs., Galthwere, Md. 

Piano dealer 


EVER claims the 


instrument he sells is the 

best. Nine-tenths of the 

purchasers do not under- 

Stand the construction of 

ianos,and very frequent- 

' ly buy and aredissatisfied. 

he Hallet & Davis 

Piano Co. warrant 

every instrument 

they’ sell for five 

ars, and gurantee 

eo satisfaction in every Feape ct. They have taken 

First Prizes, in open competition with the best 

bin Paden of Europe and America, and have thousands 
of endorsements from the greatest artists of both 

hemispheres, who personally use them. 

Bring an expert with you, go toall the piano ware- 
rooms in the citv, compare all the different makes 
with the Hallet & Davis, and see how ~ te ual it 
in action, tone, constructi p/h pepe work- 
manshipn. Remember uaran nee, then 
compere the price,—that will ‘settle allothers. Terms 
liberal. 


WM. M. SIMPSON, 
1423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


CHURCH HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 
invite the aitention of Greanta 
and Church Committees to their 
GANS Descriptive Circulars, which are 
sent free on application. 
CORNISH Great installment offer. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. Mailed free 
to ony ty 7 
ANS)" S°**irantace 
a ashington, N. J. 
P| 3 LLER Before purchasing your Organs, write to 
ry HAGERSTOWN, Md. Valuable intormation free. 





THE DEACON’S WE 
A Practical Experience in Tiel ing 
the etre Ly a ts. By 
ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
4c. each ; 30c. per doz. ; $2.00 per 100, 
EVANGELICAL Pun co., 
CHICAGO, 























ON’T BUY till seein 


the catalogue of Bum 
DETT Ornean Co., Limi Erie, Pa 





To Church Choirs 


Besides other interesting music, more 
especially adapted to the Christmas sea- 
son, there are contained in the cantata 
“The Coming of the King:” 


A Benedictus and Gloria........... Gilchrist. 


Soprano Song, “How Beautiful 
are the Feet”’ (suitable for instal- 


lation services, or for offertory).....Handel. 


Missionary Anthem, “ hae day 
to day before our eyes” Gilchrist. 
Missionary Anthem, “ Hark! the 
Song of Jubilee”’...... 


Missionary Anthem, “ Wake the 
Song of Jubilee’’.............0.ssscceee dDaydn. 


. Mason. 


e00ee seeeccece 


A beautiful pamphlet of 56 pages 
sent by mail on receipt of the price, 
25 cents. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Waitnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ONGS OF THE MORNING 


For the ) Beata cohol. By Rev. 1. Barrze.. 
and Rey. E.S. Lorenz. New, bright, po 
lar. lan number of standard hymns. 

rices: h, 25¢; by mail, 30c; $3.00 

02. by express; $3.50 post-paid; $30.00 er 
100. To superintendents, s sample book and 
W copies of ayy pages for 25 cents, 

Address, 


W. J. SHUEY, Pusuisnern, DAYTON, OHIO. 
’ Our New Sunday-school Music Book, 


HAPPY GREETINGS, 


Has music for the yearround. Samplecopy, 25 cts. 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


40 RECITATIONS and READINGS, 


Bound in Handsome ens tm 
Cover, mailed to xny address, for 30 cents. Stamps 
taken. Address J. 8. OGILV IE, PUBLISHER, 

57 Rose Street, New York. 











———aE 


ARE YOU A MUSIC TEACHER? 


The best tools make the best work. Thebdest 
books make the best scholars. 
Thé best teachers use Ditsen & Co.’s 
Instructors. 


The following books sell largely, and all the time: 


Richardson’s New Method for the Piano- 
forte ($3), N. E. Comservatory Method for 
the Pianotorte ($3), Mason & Hoadley’s 
System for Beginners (on Piano) $3, and 
Mason’s System of Technical Exercises 
$2.50. Bellak’s Analytical Methed for 
Piano (for beginners) $1, and Winner’s 
Ideal Method (for beginners) 50 cents. 


EVERY MUSIC TEACHER needs a full set of 
Ditson & Co.’s great Catalogues, describing ful'y the 
largest stock in America. An oe ag ap which pays 
well is a subscription to Ditson & Co.’s MONTHLY 
MUSICAL RECORD ($1), which describes intelligently 
every new music book as it is issued, and every new 
piece of music; prints excellent lesson-pieces and 
songs, discusses theories, and gives a condensed 
“Record” of the world’s music. 


SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHERS are invited to 
—_ and use t e newest of our successful Schoot 
‘usic Books; SONG MANUAL (Bk. 1, 30 cents; 8 
om doz. Bk. 2, 40 cents; ¥. per doz. BK. 3, 50 
cents; or, $4.80 per doz). By . 0. Emerson. Thor- 
oughly good and interesting ‘graded course. Also 
Sone Harmony (60 cents; or, $6 per doz.), by L. O, 
Emerson, to be used in high schools, or for aduit sing- 
ing classes, 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York, 


OSPEL ALAR 


—A NEW SACRED SONG B00K.—— 
By S.M. BROWN and J.M. HUNT. 


ore effectual in separating the 
Church ing hes the Sanday School,than the fact thet the 
two have had aerens cote of song books and differ- 
eae kinds of son, 


Church an EF a Sunday 
gition to about one hundred 


NEV SONGS 


the book contains the cream of the old ones, dear te 
all from their associations, so that for general pure 
ay Ld re. is all that Geeks be 

bound in boards. Price, 35cts. by mail, 
pestaall, ; $30 a hundred Ao Sas, not prepaid. 


The 8 JOHN CHURCH 1 60.,Cincinnatt0. 


SURE TO PLEASE! . 
THE GLAD REFRAIN. ganzor te 


day-school, 
Crowded with stirring hymns, set to fresh and de- 
cctpins music, by the authors Pm others. 
5 per 100 copies. 
SELECT SONGS. 5 nOpeoceny 
F. N. PELOUBET, D. D. 
344 hymns and tunes, admirably chosen for use 
where only one book is desired for the devotional 
meetings and the Sunday-school. 


——. bound in cloth, $40 per 100 cepies, 
dd five cents per copy to , by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, £2 Satish Stueet, eg, Zonk 
CAROLS’ FOR EASTER, No. 4, 


is now ready; also, 


LIFE FRO DEAD, 


a regular service, and 


EMBLEMS OF EASTER, 


having music recitations, etc. 
A sample copy of each of the three will be 
mailed on receipt of 10 cts.; single copy, 5 cts. 


JOHN J. HOOD, Preis aren St 
EASTER MUSIC. NEW AND GOOD. 


Welcome Eas Morn. By Mrs. L. E. NEWELL, 
Mighty Wiemenon. By Miss F. KE. PETTINGELL, 
The Resurrection. By Miss F. E. PETTINGELL 
The Ri<en Saviour. By Miss F. E. PETTINGELL 
Mail Easter Day. By PEMBERTON PIERCE. 
Easter Annual, No. 2. By HuGe & ARMSTRONG, 
a og Anthems. By Hvac & ARMSTRONG, 

Price, 5 cents ; 50 cents o dozen; prepaid. $4.00 
per 100 copies ; express ge charged. Stamps received, 

o samples sent .F Address orders to 














wm -B ER & CO., 
1102 Chestnut 5 hog Philadelphia, Pa. 


EASTER LILIES. too ccsies, $2.00. 


_ 100 Copies, $4.00, 

PILGRIM CHILDREN’S SERVICES, No. X. 
EA yt 

Also for Easter : { Easter Day (No- ope on o. II.), 

» Boston a Chicage, 


Cong’18.8. and Publishing Soc’y 
A Banday-Robool Service 
Easte Bells of Son Readings and 
age: ons. The music 
oy oe nd eas The 








easy. 
pa folks are remembered. at oe 7 Aa! bg cts. 
er doz., prepa er n 
z Fillmore Lar “i Ward & Drummond, 
Cincinnati New Yor' 
Send 30 cents hy asample copy of our Sunday- 
Schoo] book, Sones OF REJOICING. 


i East ER EXERCISE FREE! 


A splendid Easter Concert Ex 
Address, J.S. OGILVIE, Senin 
57 Rose Street, New York. 


The Risen King! Christ’s Triumph 
EASTER told; a grand ‘aneok, with Readings, 

citations, and New Music; sample COPY 

: The Echo. containing Easte 
Anthems, FREE! Echo Music Co., La Fayette, ind. 


EASTER MUSIC. 


Services, Selections, Carols, Anthems, Solos, Quar~ 
tets,—everything in the music line for Easter.’ Cata. 
free. THE JOHN CHURCH Co., Cincinnati & New York, 


ASTER 
and A tre BKeirly. Sample copy, 
CHOES | écts. RR. McCABE & CO., Curcaao. * 














Fe = pee ee Tram, 16 es, by Joshua 
Smith 








DO you want conl etiering music? You do? Then 
Glad Hallelujahs or Songs of Triumph 
are the books to buy. Price of each, 35 cts.; §3 per doz.; 
100. Inducements to schoo hi 

. T. TASEER, Sr., Pub., 821 Arch Street, Phila., Pa, 


pes the 
rs og 


GATHER JEWEL 





go tanesoomplied by W.. ie “Ogden, Ba saan opr. 





“Ebe Bunday School Times intends te adinit only advertisements that are juste 





the publisher will refund to 


any that they lose therehy. 


ff 





however, an advertisement of a party not im good standing be inadvertently inserted, 73 





